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“CORN-BOTE” IN BARBOUR'S ‘BRUCE.’ 
Accorp1NnG to ‘The Bruce’ (ed. Skeat, Scot. 
Text Soc., ii. 433) King Robert the Bruce at 
the battle of Methven in 1306, finding the 
fortunes of the day hopelessly adverse, 
directed his followers to retreat :— 
Gud is we pass off thar daunger 
Till God us send eftsonys grace 
And 3eyt may fall giff thai will chace 
Quyt thaim torn but sum-dele we sall. 
IT. 435-8. 
So the text reads in Prof. Skeat’s canonical 
edition based upon two MSS., one at Cam- 
bridge and the other at Edinburgh. A foot- 
note marks the fact that in Andro Hart’s 
print of ‘ The Bruce’ in 1616 the word combate 
takes the place of “torn but” in the above 
passage. Prof. Skeat in his notes interprets 
the last two lines thus: “And it may yet 
happen if they wish to pursue us we shall, 
however, to some extent requite them a turn.” 
In his glossary he writes, “Torn, s., a turn ; 
quyt thaim torn, requite them a turn, repay 
them.” Jamieson in his edition of ‘The 
Bruce’ also reads “torn but,” and in his 
glossary writes : “Torn but, retaliation.” 
Decisive light and correction come from 
the alliterative ‘Morte Arthure.’ Beryll has 
been killed by the King of Lebe, and Cador 
declares he will have revenge :— 


** 3one kynge,” said Cador, “ karpes full large 
Because he kyllyd this kene; Criste hafe thi saule! 
He sall hafe corne bote, so me Criste helpe ! 
Or I kaire of this coste we sall encontre ones.” 
Ll. 1784-7. 
In due course “Sir Cador the keen” rides 
at the king, and, striking him on the head- 
piece, leaves him dead on the field. 
Than Sir Cador the keuc erye3 full lowde, 
“Thow has corn botte, sir kynge, thare God gyfe 
the sorowe! 
Thow killyde my cosyn, my kare es the lesse, 
Kele the nowe in the claye and comforthe thi 
selfen !” LI. 1836-9. 


The context shows that corn-bote, not “ torn- 
bote,” is the true form, for the alliterations 
throughout are on the letters ¢c and k& On 
the signification of the word I have little 
remark to offer, except that the explanation 
given by Mrs. Banks in the glossary of her 
pretty and admirably equipped edition of 

Morte Arthure’ appears substantially to 
meet the case :— 

** Bot, Botte, s., amends, compensation, 1786, 1837 
qualified by ‘corne,’ perhaps as a compoun d ‘ corne 


bote.’ alluding to some legal and technical definition 
of ‘ bote.’” 


That corn-bote means some sort of guid pro 
quo in kind, some species of manifestation of 
the lex talionis, comes out very clearly from 
the three passages above quoted, in which 
alone it has attracted attention. Nothing 
corresponding to the word occurs in the 
original reference to the death of “ Borellus” 
in Geoffrey of Monmouth, amplified and 
varied by the alliterative genius. 

One further point is to be made here. The 
fact that “torn but” is found in the two 
MSS. of ‘The Bruce,’ while “ combate” 
appears in Hart’s print, goes, with numerous 
other elements, towards proof of two things: 
(1) that the scribe or scribes of the Cambridge 
and Edinburgh MSS. did not understand the 
term he or they had to copy, and (2) that 
Hart’s print (differing from the Cambridge 
and Edinburgh MSS. in the c, which is correct 
where these MSS. are wrong, and making one 
word where they make two) displays here, 


'as so often elsewhere, the soundness of Prof. 


Skeat’s method of regarding Hart's version 
as a clue to “excellent MSS. now lost.” For 
almost every editorial purpose Hart’s version 
has been accorded the rank of a MS., as it 
contains so many invaluable and independent 
readings without which the text drawn from 
the MSS. would not infrequently be un- 
intelligible. 

Perhaps some of the learned word-hunters 
of ‘N. & Q.’ from whose laborious pastime we 
all have derived such continuous entertain- 
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ment and profit may be able to enlighten 
us a little further about corn-Jote, a term 
behind which there lurks a considerable 
archaic and legal reminiscence. Its use by 
two contemporary Scottish poets, one in 
alliteration, the other in riming verse, may 
argue for a Northern origin, but, broadly 
speaking, there was no Tweed or Solway 
between vocabularies in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Geo. NEILSON. 
[Sir Cador’s use of corn-bofe was the subject of a 
query in 9 viii. 44.) 


LANDOR ON SINGING BIRDS. 

No. xx. of ‘ Dry Sticks’ is entitled ‘Sing- 

ing Birds,’ and opens thus :— 

Merle! cushat! mavis! when but young 

More vulgar names from mother tongue 

Often and often, much I fear, 

Have wounded your too patient ear. 
The poet then proceeds to explain that the 
birds thus designated are respectively the 
blackbird, the wood-pigeon, aad the speckled 
thrush, and concludes :— 

I doubt if now ye sing so well 

In your fine names; but who can tell ? 

The fine names had, no doubt, struck 
Landor in his perusal of Scott, whom he 
greatly admired, and to whom he pays this 
stirring tribute in the ‘ English Hexameters 
of the * Last Fruit’ :— 

Reckless of Roman and Greek, he chaunted the 
* Lay of the Minstrel’ 

Better than ever before any minstrel in chamber 
had chaunted. 

Marmion mounted his horse with a shout such as 
rose under Ilion : 

Venus, who sprang from the sea, had envied the 
Lake and its Lady. 

Never on mountain or wild hath echo so cheerily 
sounded, 

Never did monarch bestow such glorious meed upon 
knighthood, 

Never had monarch the power, liberality, justice, 
discretion. 

It will be remembered that the ballad of 

‘Alice Brand’ in ‘The Lady of the Lake’ 

opens with the fresh and captivating lines :— 
Merry it is in the good greenwood 
When the mavis and merle are singing, 

thus conjoining prominent songsters of 

spring and early summer. In placing these 

birds together Scott follows early precedent. 

Robert Henryson, Scottish “ makkar” of 

the fifteenth century, couples them near the 

opening of his fable ‘The Lyon and the 

Mous,’ where flowers charm the eye, and 

the songs of birds give a hint of Paradise, 

Sic mirth the Mavis and the Merle couth mae. 
Gavin Douglas, describing May in the Pro- 
logue to cEneld, xii., groups in one line 


the merll, the mavys, and the nychtingale, 
thinking more probably of descriptive effect 
than accuracy of statement ; and the author 
of the quaint and fascinating ‘ Complaynt of 
Scotland ’ (1549) pits the birds against each 
other as rivals in song, asserting that “the 
mavis maid myrth for to mok the merle.” 
The mavis appears in English poems of a 
date earlier than any of the works men- 
tioned. In the ‘Romaunt of the Rose,’ 
ll. 619-20, it figures along with “‘the nyght- 
yngale and other joly briddis smale”; and 
towards the close of the ‘Court of Love’ we 
learn that the turtle-dove took up the parable 
of May, “and therat lough the mavis in a 
scorn.” The ‘‘mavys” also appears in the 
*Romaunt of the l. 665, along with 
“thrustles and terins,” whatever the latter 


be. 
The cushat (A.-S. cusceote) has been a 
favourite with Scottish poets from Gavin 
Douglas, and perhaps earlier, to Principal 
Shairp. Douglas, in the Prologue just cited, 
says :— 

The cowschet crowdis and perkis on the rys, 
that is, it cooes and perches on the copse. 
Montgomerie, in ‘The Cherrie and the Shae,’ 
st. 4, writes, “The Cukkow and the Cuschet 
eryde,” and it is noteworthy that in the first 
stanza of the m he has “the Merle and 
Maueis micht be sone” It is suggestive to 
contrast with these early references to the 
cushat the descriptive line in Thomson’s 
‘Summer ’:— 

The stockdove only through the forest cooes. 
This again leads to Burns’s ‘ Afton Water,’ 
in which we hear of the “stockdove whose 
echo resounds through the glen.” Burns, 
however, is loyal to the cushat, which appears 
five different times in his lyrics. Twice he 
uses the term employed by Gavin Douglas to 
describe its song. “‘A cushat crooded o’er 
me,” he writes in the fragment ‘As I[ did 
wander’; and in the ‘Epistle to William 
Simpson’ he listens 

While thro’ the braes the cushat croods 
With wailfu’ cry! 

Principal Shairp, in his fascinating ‘ Bush 
aboon Traquair, uses the popular form 
“cushie,” and happily selects the resonant 
and haunting “croon” to give something of 
onomatopeic character to the impression he 
desires to convey. The charming result is 
presented as follows :— 

And what saw ye there 
At the bush aboon Traquair? 
Or what did ye hear that was worth your heed? 
I heard the cushies croon 
Through the gowden afternoon, 
And, the Quite burn singing doun to the Vale of 
weed. 
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To revert for a moment to the merle : it is 
curious to find in the fourth stanza of ‘ Will 
he no come back again?’ (Hogg’s ‘ Jacobite 
Relics,’ ii. 195) that this appears to be con- 
sidered as belonging to a species distinct 
from the blackbird. This is the reading :— 

Whene’er | hear the blackbird sing, 
Unto the e’ening sinking down, 
Or merl that makes the woods to ring, 
To me they ha’e nae ither soun’, _ 
Than, Will he no come back again, &e. 
One fancies that Hogg cannot have detected 
this strange lapse, for otherwise he would 
almost certainly have laid editorial hands 
upon the stanza. Tuomas Bayne. 


THACKERAY A BELIEVER IN Hommopatuy. 
—In ‘The Onlooker’s Note-Book,’ an anony- 
mous work with an identifying motto,” the 
only instance of the kind with which I am 
acquainted, occurs the following (chap. xxii. 
p. 170) :— 

“When Thackeray described the follies of Suciety 

as he knew it, he used to assign a prominent place 
to homeeopathy. Lady Blanche Fitzague, if I re- 
member aright, wore a picture of Hahnemann in 
her bracelet and a lock of Priessnitz’s hair in a 
brooch.” 
Now Iam a contemner of homeopathy, but 
a lover of accuracy, and I believe from in- 
ternal evidence that Thackeray was a con- 
vinced homeeopathist, and that the “Dr. 
John Elliotson” to whom Thackeray dedi- 
cated ‘Pendennis’ in the following flattering 
words was a homeopathic practitioner :— 

“My dear Doctor, Thirteen months ago, when it 

seemed likely that this story had come to a close, a 
kind friend fame te you to my bedside, whence in 
all probability I never should have risen but for 
your constant watchfulness and skill. I like to 
recall your great goodness and kindness...... at that 
time when kindness and friendship were most 
needed and welcome. And as you would take no 
other fee but thanks, let me record them here in 
behalf of me and mine, and subscribe myself, 
Yours most sincerely and gratefully, W. M. 
THACKERAY.” 
1 believe from the same evidence that 
Thackeray, up to the time Dr. Elliotson was 
introduced by the “kind friend” (how well 
we know that friend !), was being attended 
by a regular practitioner, who was displaced 
in favour of the disciple of the homeeopathic 
heresy. 


* The full title is:—‘‘ An Onlooker’s Note-Book 
| By the Author of | Collections and Recollections | 
‘Another peculiarity of the Russells is, that they 
never | alter their opinions: they are an excellent 
race but they | must be trepanned before they can 
be convinced.’ | Sydney Smith: Second Letter to 
Archdeacon Singleton. | London | Smith Elder and 
Co. Waterloo Place | 1902.” As is well known, the 
author is Mr. G. W. E. Russell. 


I deduce this opinion from a passage in 
the preface to the “ Biographical” Edition of 
* Pendennis,’ p. xxxix :— 

* In one of the Brooktield letters my father writes 
of ny little sister: ‘ M. says, ‘*Oh, papa, do make 
her [7.e., Helen Pendennis] well again ; she can have 
a regular doctor, and be almost dead, and then will 
come a homeopathic doctor who will make her well, 
you know.’” 

I do not identify for the moment the Lady 
Blanche Fitzague, cited by “Onlooker ” as 
wearing Hahnemann’s picture and Priess- 
nitz’s Fy She was possibly described 
before the illness of 1849. Some of your 
readers can doubtless localize her at once, 
and also supply her date. 

W. Sykes, M.D., F.S.A,. 

47, Southernhay W., Exeter. 

P.S.—In a subsequent communication I 
want to identify, with the help of your corre- 
spondents, the Thackerayan topography of 
kxeter — the hotel where Foker and Major 
Pendennis put up, the shop overlooking the 
dean’s garden where the Fotheringay lodged, 
the site of the Exeter Theatre, and any other 
accurate identification which can be estab- 
lished. 


“Hoping AGAINST HoPE.” — C. C. B. re 
marks (ante, p. 10) that “ hope against hope” 
is “a curious phrase.” It is curious that 
C. C. M. very nearly a quarter of a century 
ago (5° S. ix. 68) called it a “nonsensical 
expression.” From that particular contribu- 
tion others flowed (cbid., 94, 258, 275, 319, 378) 
which proved its antiquity and value, and 
which are well worth referring to now. 

ALFRED F, Rossrns. 

SHAKESPEARE ALLUsIoNs.—At the close of 
‘Pygmalion and Galatea’ (1598) Marston 
proceeds to praise his poem in lines which 
contain this couplet :— 

So Labeo did complain his love was stone, 

Obdurate, flinty, so relentless none ; 
seemingly an allusion to ‘ Venus and Adonis’ 
(200-201) :— 

Art thou obdurate, flinty, hard as steel— 

Nay, more than flint, for stone at rain relenteth ? 
Although numerous paraphrases of the same 
idea are to be met with in Elizabethan poetry, 
in no other lines is there so pronounced a 
similarity of language. The chief interest of 
the passage, however, is in the fact that if 
he is girding at Shakespeare, Marston has 
sketched for us one of the dramatist’s features. 
According to Smith’s ‘ Latin-English Dic- 
tionary, Labeo=“the one who has large 
lips.” 

Shakespeare must have taken offence at 
this allusion, or a quarrel may have arisen 
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from some other cause, not now to be dis- 
covered. In the ‘Scourge of Villany’ Marston 
replies to some attack of Shakespeare’s in 
these bitter words :— 

Nay, shall a trencher-slave extenuate 

Some Lucrece rape, and straight magnificate 

Lewd Jovian lust, whilst my satiric vein 

Shall muzzled be, not daring out to ’strain 

His tearing paw? No, gloomy Juvenal, 

Though to thy fortunes | disastrous fall. 

If, as generally believed, Marston com- 
posed ‘ Pygmalion and Galatea,’ using ‘ Venus 
and Adonis’ for his model, and protesting in 
the ‘Scourge of Villany’ in no uncertain 
words against the obscenity of contemporary 
poetry, it is not so difficult to surmise the 
probable cause of the quarrel between the 
satirist and him of the “tearing paw.” The 
** trencher-slave expression is confirmation, 
also, of the traditional story of Shakespeare's 
humble beginnings after his arrival in London. 
Further, if the “tiger’s heart” of the Greene- 
Chettle episode referred to Shakespeare 
(which I have always doubted), the pass- 
ing years seemingly had not altered his 
“gentle” (sic) disposition, if Marston could, 
in 1598, refer to him in such terms. 

Hall, in his satires, devotes some little space 
to one Labeo. Before identifying the above 
allusion, I had long believed that Shake- 
—_ was the person alluded to. A note 
about this is reserved for the future. 

Cuas. A. HERPICH. 

New York. 


Boupicca : tts PRONUNCIATION.—A propos of 
the inscription “ Boadicea (Boudicca), Queen 
of the Iceni,” which the London County 
Council have decided upon for the statuary 
group on the Victoria Embankment, there is 
an amusing poem in Punch (2 July) which asks 
how this new orthography of an old friend is 
to be pronounced. “Is it Boodicca, or instead 
demands the puzzled bard. 
The reply to this question is, in my opinion, 
that it is neither. It is Bodicca. The syllable 
Bou is to be pronounced exactly like the Bo 
in the name of another familiar heroine, 
Bopeep. In other words, the diphthong here 
is not the French ou, but rather the Ruslo- 
sular ow, as in the Spanish place-name Port 
Bou, locally pronounced Port Zo, or as in the 
Portuguese names Douro and Souza, which 
Englishmen too often miscall Dooro and Sooza, 
but which are never so sounded in their 
native land. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Writtne Lessons on Sanp.—In the earlier 
days of village education it was quite usual 
to instruct children in the art of writing by 
using sand for the formation of the letters. | 


So recently as 1806, Mr. Tory, a bombardier, 
opened a free school in the Wesleyan Chapel 
at Southwold, “in which the children were 
taught to read and spell, and to write on 
sand.” But in 1803 the master of the Wis- 
bech Charity School gave up his appointment, 
chiefly because he was required to teach 
writing on sand. At the Sunday School of 
Roydon, near Diss, in Norfolk (the home of 
the Freres), writing was taught by trays 
of sand, and the children wrote either with 
sticks or their fingers, making letters of any 
size, but generally about three inches high. 
James Hooper. 

Norwich. 

(See 7S. ii. 369, 474; iii. 36, 231, 358; vi. 236; 
8 S. iii. 188, 233. ] 


oF THE OLD Prince or WALEs’s 
TuHeatreE.— The recent sale of this old 
theatre is, I think, worth a passing mention. 
Its frontage as it now exists dates from 1780, 
at which time Tottenham Street, Tottenham 
Court Road, it need hardly be said, was a 
very different thoroughfare from what it has 
since become. Originally Paschali’s Concert 
Room, the building was scebeated for concerts 
in the reign of George IIL, who frequently 
visited it, and for whom a sumptuous box 
and anterooms were built, the name being 
changed in his honour to the “ King’s Con- 
cert Rooms.” After this it became Hyde’s 
Concert Room for several years, till in 1802 
it was opened as an entertainment theatre 
and club under the name of the Pickwick 
Society. It was next known as the “ Theatre 
of Variety,” and was noted for French plays 
and French actors. In 1850 it is advertised 
as the “ Fitzroy or _ Theatre, formerly 
called the Regency Theatre.” 

Under the Bancrofts it became once more 
fashionable, and the early triumphs of those 
delightful actors were achieved on the boards 
of this old theatre. 

Freperick T. HipcaMe. 


‘* FROM THE LONE SHIELING.” (See 9 §S. ix. 
483.)-—- As considerable interest has been 
manifested in the recent attribution of the 
‘Canadian Boat-Song’ to John Galt, and in 
view of the numerous versions of the “ song,” 
it may be desirable to let readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
who are interested in the lines as well as in 
the question of authorship have the piece 
as it appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
September, 1829. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
by the way, frequently quoted the second 
stanza, beginning “‘ From the lone shieling,” 
though he never did so correctly ; and Mr. 
Chamberlain, in more than one speech he 
delivered in Scotland some years ago, also 
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misquoted the verse. With the exception of 
the repeated chorus after each stanza, the fol- 
lowing is an exact transcript from Black- 
wood’s :— 
Boat-Sonc (from the Gaelic). 
Listen to me, as when ye heard our father 
Sing long ago the song of other shores— 
Listen to me, and then in chorus gather 
All your deep voices, as ye pull your oars : 
Chorus. 
Fair these broad meads—these hoary woods are 
grand ; 
But we are exiles from our fathers’ land. 
From the lone shieling of the misty island 
_Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas— 
Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides. 
We ne’er shall tread the fancy-haunted valley, 
Vhere ’tween the dark hills creeps the small 
clear stream, 
In arms around the patriarch banner rally, 
Nor see the moon on royal tombstones gleam. 
When the bold kindred, in the time long-vanish‘d, 
_Conquer’d the soil and fortified the keep,— 

No seer foretold the children would be banish’d 
That a degenerate Lord might boast his sheep. 
Come foreign rage—let Discord burst in slaughter ! 
O then for clansman true, and stern claymore— 
The hearts that would have given their blood like 


water, 

Beat heavily beyond the Atlantic roar. 

Prof. Mackinnon, the occupant of the 
Celtic Chair in Edinburgh University, is of 
opinion that the Gaelic version, known in 
the Highlands to this day, “is founded upon 
the Earl of Eglinton’s wy and is not, as 
might be supposed, an earlier form of the 
poem.” JOHN Gricor. 

105, Choumert Road, Peckham. 


Str Wattrer Scort’s ‘Woopsrock.’ — | 
shall be glad if I may call attention to an 
extraordinary mistake made by the author 
in his description of Sir Henry Lee, who is 
represented throughout the novel as an old 
man. In chap. i. we are told that the scene 
is laid in 1652, and in the next chapter, in 
reply to his daughter’s question, “ You have 
seen Shakspeare yourself, sir?” the knight 
replies, “ He died when I was a mere child.” 
Shakspeare died in 1616, and if Sir Henry 
was then (say) six years old, he would have 
been born in 1610, and therefore be forty-two 
years old at the opening of the story. How 
can Sir Walter's description of venerable 
gentleman with a long white beard” be 
reconciled with these figures? In the con- 
cluding chapter of the work, in which King 
Charles’s progress from Rochester to London 
in the year 1660 is described, we find our- 
selves in the presence of extreme old age, 


socket had leaped up and expired in one 
exhilarating flash.” Bie Henry Lee would 
then have been fifty, according to my pre- 
vious computation. 

There is also another point on which 
readers of the novel are left in doubt, viz., 
whether Markham Everard really knew of 
the verbal condition expressed to Wildrake 
by Cromwell at their interview at Windsor 
as described in chap. viii. In chap. xiv. 
there is a conversation between Everard and 
Wildrake, in which the latter explains to his 
friend that Cromwell “ would have Woodstock 
a trap: your uncle and his pretty daughter 
a bait of toasted cheese ; you the spring-fall, 
which shall bar their escape,” to which 
Everard replies, “This tallies with what 
Alice hinted.” She had asked him a few 
pages before whether it was false that he 
was engaged to betray the young king of 
Scotland. In the scene, however, a ows 
Wildrake attempts to assassinate Cromwell, 
the former says that “ Everard knew not a 
word of the rascally conditions you talk 
of.” Wildrake was not a man to tell a 
deliberate untruth, and the only solution 
which occurs to a perplexed reader is that 
Sir Walter Scott had forgotten the conversa- 
tion in which the condition on which Crom- 
well had acceded to Everard's request for 
se eonpanes to Sir Henry Lee to return to the 
odge could not possibly be misunderstood by 
a man of ordinary intelligence. The views 
of some of your po familiar with 
‘Woodstock’ will be welcomed by 

DEVONIENSIS. 

Exeter. 


Scnoo.tsoys’ Ricuts at Wepprnes.—In 
vol. ii. (lettered 11) of the new series of the 
Transactions of the Cumberland and West- 
morland Antiquarian and Archeological 
Society (Kendal, 1902) is an excellent paper 
by Mr. Harper Gaythorpe on some of the 
‘Church Bells in the Archdeaconry of 
Furness.’ The present instalment (pp. 282- 
306) deals only with the parishes of Colton, 
Kirkby Ireleth, Broughton, Woodland, and 
Seathwaite ; but the work is most thoroughly 
done. In each case Mr. Gaythorpe has made 
inquiry into the ringing customs and related 
usages, and carefully recorded the facts. At 
Kirkby Ireleth, for example, 

“the bells are rung only for special weddings. 
Until 1840 it was the custom at weddings for the 
school children to repeat a homily or ‘ homminy’ as 
they stood hand in hand in a semicircle round the 
porch outside the church door. The smaller children 
were arranged near the wall, and the larger boys in 
the middle. After repeating the ‘homminy’ of 
good wishes, if no coins were scattered the children 


where “the light that burned so low in the 


ran before the newly married couple to the church 
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te, and if none were scattered there another 
homminy’ was repeated and the wish expressed 
that they might have no good luck and no 
offspring.” 

I do not remember seeing an account 
elsewhere of the formal revocation of the 
good wishes where largesse was not given. 
Two or more articles referring to this subject 
have recently appeared in your columns, but 
they are hidden under titles that do not 
disclose their nature to the student of social 
customs. venture, with diffidence, to 
suggest that the heading of this note is that 
under which such a student would expect to 
find the information, and to beg that a 
complete set of references to this odd insti- 
tution may be collected under it by the 
kindness of those who are acquainted with 
the riches of the stores of ‘N. & Q.’ " 


(The articles to which O. O. H. refers will be 
found at 9 S. vii. 273: ix. 386.] 


Pam=KNAvE or Ciuss.—This subject was 
discussed in a previous series of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
where two derivations of Pam are mentioned 
—the older one from palm, and a newer one 
from pamphile, both of which are contained, 
as alternatives, in the ‘Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary , (1881-1889). 
go into the matter, to come to a conclusion 
for my own purposes as to which derivation 
was right; and below I give the result in its 
draft form. It is desirable that the ‘New 
English Dictionary,’ which is approaching 
the word, should make a definite and correct 
choice between the two derivations—one, at 
least, of which must be wrong. I would have 
sent the editors these particulars direct, as a 
possible help, only that some of your corre- 
spondents might be able to say something 
more in the way_of addition or correction. 

Pam is the knave of clubs in the game of 
five-card loo, or pam loo, as it is sometimes 
called. Dr. Johnson, in his ‘ Dictionary’ 
(1755), derived the term as coming “ probably 
from palm, victory ; as trump from triumph”; 


in whicli he is supported by Ash in his dic- | 


tionary, twenty years later. 
writes in ‘N. & Q.’ (7S. i. 358) :— 

“It is surprising that Johnson's ‘Dictionary’ 
should be seriously consulted for etymologies. His 
derivation of Pam from palm, because Pam 
triumphs over other cards, is extremely comic. 
Of course, Pam is short for Panrphile, the French 
name for the knave of clubs ; for which see Littré's 
‘French Dictionary.’ ” 

Littré, however, only says that the card is 
so called in the on of pamphile, where it 
(Pamphile, like Pam in loo) is the principal 


Pror. SKEAT | 


game than pamphile (which is first described 
in the continental Académie of 1756, while 
loo, under its old title of /anter/oo, appears 
in the ‘Compleat Gamester’ of 1674), and 
that not only does Pope more than forty 
years previously refer to Pam in connexion 
with ines in his well-known ‘Rape of the 
Lock’ (1712)— 

Ev’n mighty Pam, that Kings and Queens o’er- 

threw, 

And mow’d down armies in the fights of Lu, 

but also that the term is defined as the knave 
of clubs still earlier in the ‘ Dictionary of the 
Canting Crew’ (1690), while some old writers 
actually spell it Palm*—the professor must 
be regarded as putting the cart before the 
horse, and the donne’ derivation accepted 
as the correct one—at least, until a better is 
found. The game of pamphile is a variation 
of the French gaime of mouche, and both are 
undoubtedly taken from loo. In fact, the 
original name of loo is found in the —- 
tion of pamphile. Even if it were conceivable 
that pamphile was contemporaneous with, or 
previous to loo, it would be highly improbable 
that the then undescribed foreign game 
would be so familiarly known in England as 
to originate a nickname in another game. 


|'From the foregoing facts it is fifty times 
I have had occasion to | gong y 


more probable that “‘ pamphile” was derived 
from Pam than “ Pam” from pamphile. 
J. S. McTear. 
[See 7 S. i. 228, 317, 358.] 

BorN ON THE FIELD oF WATERLOO.—At a 
time when we are so far, far away from the 
period of “Boney” and “Old Nosey,” it 
may, perhaps, be of some slight interest 
to allude to a small incident, as reported 
in the columns of the Weekly Irish Times, 
28 June, and doubtless in many another 
paper :— 

“Tt was claimed the other day for Mrs. Moon, of 
Rolvenden, Kent (whose portrait the King recently 
accepted), that she was the last survivor of 
Waterloo, but it appears she must now share this 
honour with at least one other subject of His 
Majesty—a respectable old man named William 
Battersby, living near High Wycombe, in Bucking- 
hamshire, who actually first saw light on the field 
of Waterloo two days before the memorable battle. 
Mr. Battersby, who last week celebrated his eighty- 
seventh birthday, was the son of a sergeant in the 
32nd Foot (Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry), 
attached to Picton’s Brigade. During the sergeant’s 
absence his wife, who had gone over as a military 
nurse, gave birth to a boy, who in time grew as tall 
as his father—six feet. The son never joined the 
army, but followed the trade of a shoemaker.” 


Hersert B. Crayton. 


* For instance, the writer of the essays in the 
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@urrics, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

REFERENCES WANTED.—1. A wily abbot.— 

“He was not like that insolent Abbot that did 
cast off his humility with his cowle, and being 
asked by his brethren why he was then so proud 
that was formerly such an humble monk, made 
answer, that in his monachisme, when he went so 
low and stooping, he was searching for the keyes 
of the Abbey; but now having found them, he did 
hold up his head to ease himself.” 


Who was the wily abbot? 
2. The torpedo, or cramp fish.— 


Arcanas hyemes et ceca papavera ponti, 
Abdo sinu et celerem frigida vincla necem. 


3. General ruin and decay.— 


Jam ruet et bustum, titulisque in marmore sectus, 
— tumulis autem morientibus ipse, 
Occumbes etiam: sic mors tibi tertia restat. 


4. A saw, the original of Bunyan’s “ He 
that is down need fear no fall.”— 


Qui jacet in terra non habet undé cadat. 
{Alain de Lille, lib. Parab. c. 2.} 

5. A seventeenth-century hymn on hell: 
“Ex quo poli” is probably not the real begin- 
ning of it :— 

Ex quo poli sunt perfecti 
Audet numero complecti 
Stellas cceli, stillas roris, 
Undas aquei fluoris, 
Guttas imbris pluvialis, 
Floccos velleris nivalis, 
Quot sunt vere novo flores, 
Quot odores, quot colores, 
Quot vinacios autumnus, 
Poma legit et vertumnus, 
Quot jam grana tulit :estas, 
Frondes hyemis tempestas, 
Totus orbis animantes, 
Aér atomos volantes, 
Pilos ferz, pecus villos, 
Vertex hominum capillos ; 
Adde littoris arenas, 
Adde graminis verbenas, 
Tot myriades annorum, 
momenta seculorum ; 
eus, adhuc zeternitatis 
: Portus fugit a damnatis. 
ternum, xternum ! Quanta hee duratio, quanta! 
Quam speranda bonis, quamque tremenda malis ! 

I know several parallels and close resem- 
blances to 2, 3, and 5; but I am in search 
of exact verifications. Smallest favours in 
that —~ een would be most thankfully 
received. (Miss) L. I. Gurney. 

12, Walton Street, Oxford. 


Tuomas Hopesxrx.—I should be ver 
pleased to receive information about the life 


of Thomas Hodgskin (1791 ?-1860?), author 
of an ‘Essay on Naval Discipline’ (1813), 
‘Labour defended against the Claims of 
Capital ’ (1824), ‘ Popular Political Economy’ 
(1828), and ‘ Natural and Artificial Right of 
Property Contrasted ’ (1832), and successively 
a leader-writer in the Morning Chronicle and 
Economist. Are any friends and relations, 
close or distant, of his still living ? 

Exvre Hattvy, Docteur-és-Lettres. 


Paris. 


“T SHALL PASS THROUGH THIS WORLD.” — 
Can any one tell me the author of the follow- 
ing sentiment ?— 

‘**T shall pass through this world but once, there- 
fore any good deed I can do, any kindness I can 
show to any human being, let me not defer, nor 
neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again.” 


J. M. Warre. 

Blundellsands. 
-_ 8 S. xi. 118 C. stated that Mr. Moody had 
informed him that he obtained this motto from a 


| member of the Massachusetts Legislature who was 
| then (1897) dead.] 


|_ BEeastey, BEESLEY, Bestey, 
| Perhaps some one of your readers who bears 
' this surname may be able to give me some 
information as to its derivation and the 
locality in which it originated. If not, I 
should be grateful for any guidance as to 
how I may furnish myself with such infor- 
mation. Tueo. BEeas.ey. 
Bulbourne, Tring. 


Capt. Morris’s Wire.—I should much like 
to get the poet Capt. Morris’s marriage cer- 
| tificate and the lineage of his wife, but have 
/no idea where to look, as his marriage was 
prior to the records of Somerset House. 
| Capt. Morris was my husband’s great-grand- 
father, and married the widow of Sir William 
Stanhope. Had she any previous family ? 
J. L. Borron. 

5, Warwick Mansions, Kensington. 
(Mr. J. Rapciirre stated at 9 S. viii. 533 that 
the lady’s maiden name was Anne Hussey Delaval, 


daughter of Francis Blake Delaval, of Seaton 
Delaval.]} 


Sreartnc.—I should be grateful for any 
information concerning Capt. Spearing, who 
was present at the capture of the Manillas, 
and died in India, on board the Bristol, in 
1783. He married Ann Ashdown. Can any 
of the family give me the name of his father ? 


CHAIRMANSHIP OF GOVERNING BoprEs OF 
Pusiic Scnoots.—I should be much 
obliged for information as to the prevailing 
practice in English public schools with re- 
gard to the conduct of meetings of the 
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governing body. 
usually — ? Further, is the head master 
ordinarily a member of the governing body 
of the school ? PERTINAX. 


“CHARLEY” IN PopuLAR Rimes.— 

Charley Wag, Charley Wag, 

Ate the pudding and swallowed the bag, 

And left the strings for his mammy to gnag, 
has already been commented upon. There 
are, however, several other well-known rimes 
on this unfortunate name. Here are two :— 

Charley, barley, butter and eggs, 
Lamb-toes and barley-pegs. 

Charley, Charley, chuck, chuck, chuck, 

Went to bed with two young ducks ; 

One died, and the other cried, 

Charley, Charley, chuck, chuck, chuck ! 
Why should this name be so distinguished 
above all others ? Cc. C. B. 

(The lines, as we heard them in youth, ran :— 

Charley Chuck married a duck, 

The duck died, and Charley cried 

Good bye [night] to Charley Chuck. 

We fancy that other of the commonest English 
names, such as William and Tom, are equally dis- 
tinguished in popular folk-lore.]} 


*‘Nortu-West Foxe, or Fox FROM THE 


Nortu-West Passaceg,’ 1635.—I shall be glad | 
to hear of the whereabouts of copies of this | 


book, of their condition, of their history, and 

whether they contain the original map and 

the globe. RonaLp Drxon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Gounop.—Was this famous French com- 
poser a Protestant? Date and place of his 
death wanted. Pa 4 

Leicester. 

(Gounod was a Roman Catholic. He died at 
St. Cloud 18 October, 1893.) 


Duke or Brabant.—May I hope to have 
through the medium of your interestin 
columns information as to the ancestry — 
connexions of Godfrey, (styled) first Duke of 
Brabant, whose daughter Adeliza was second 
wife to Henry I.? 


LeceND or Lapy Atice Lea.—Some few 


years back (I forget the date) I clipped the | 
ollowing from the Western Morning News :— | 


**One of the most singular legends of North Corn- 
wall is that connected with the name of Lady Alice 
Lea, whose family resided in the parish of Morwen- 
stow in the sixteenth century. Her lovely eyes and 
gorgeous dress made the country folks aver that 
she had the eyes of a seraph and the robes of a 
queen. Her heart was set on winning the love of 
Sir Bevil Grenvile, of Stow. In vain did her mother 
entreat her to commend her desires to Heaven, and 
not to trust to beauty or apparel. To all such 
advice she gave scornful reply. At length Lady 


Does the head master | 


Alice could nowhere be found, while on her favourite 
lawn appeared a little molehill, and a priest in 
| passing = took from its top her ring, on which 
were graven these words :— 
The earth must hide 
Both eyes and pride. 
This story of the proud and vain lady who was 
turned into a mole is one of the strangest to be met 
with in Cornwall.” 
Where can I find this legend? There is no 
mention of it amongst the numerous legends 
collected by Mrs. H. P. Whitcombe in ‘ By- 
ty Days in Devon and Cornwall.’ Also, 
did such a personage as Lady Alice Lea ever 
exist ; and, if so, what was her poseniane) 


Butier’s ‘ Erewnon.’—Chap. xix. is headed 
‘World of the Unborn.’ Is it possible that 
the author obtained his ideas for this chapter 
from ‘Lucina sine Concubitu,’ first _pub- 
lished in 1750, and reprinted 1761 by Dodsley, 
with a number of other short articles, in 
‘Fugitive Pieces on Various Subjects’? 5 
vol. 1. pp. 151, 152. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

Shrewsbury. 


there, perhaps, somewhere 
in any district of the United Kingdom or of 
the British Empire such a local name as the 
king’s-taper given to the mullein, or high- 
taper, or Jupiter’s-staff (Ver/ascum thapsus)? 
| It is a well-known and little-cultivated field- 
| plant, provided with large woolly leaves and 

yellow flowers, which shoots up its high stalk 

| not seldom to a height of six feet, whence it 
| bears, among various others, its significant 
names high-taper and Jupiter’s-staff. Con- 
sidering that this field and garden plant 
appears to be especially conspicuous during 
| this summer in England, growing and blos- 
| soming, so to speak, in praise and honour of 
her people’s popular king, may one suggest 
to add the above-stated name, the king’s- 
taper, to its many other less appropriate 
names, if it does not already poten. | have 
searched after it in vain in Prof. Wright's 
‘English Dialect Dictionary’ and in the ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ among the onpee 
of “king.” = 4 


“ FIRST LOVE IS A RANK Exotic.” — Where 
does Ruskin say, “ First love is a rank exotic 
that must be pruned to make room for the 
|fair delight of flowers”? I am anxious to 
discover the exact place of the quotation, if 
| by chance it should occur in any of his greater 
| works. M. 


ALMOND TREE AS AN EMBLEM OF OLD AGE. 
—In the last chapter of the book of Eccle- 
| siastes, in the beautiful description of the 
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physical failure of old age, occurs the sentence, 
“The almond tree shall flourish” (Revised 
Version shall blossom”). I should like to 
ask why the almond tree is chosen in this 
connexion, and if it be quite certain that the 
original word used indicates the almond. 
The peculiarity of the almond tree is that it 
flowers before the leaves appear—rather an 
emblem, apparently, of precocious youth than 
of the failure of age. There appears, however, 
to be an Eastern tree which more fitly meets 
the requirements of the comparison. In 
Rudyard Kipling’s story ‘In Flood Time’ 
(‘Soldiers Three, and a Stories’) occurs 
the following sentence, which struck me in 
this connexion: “The mind of an old man is 
like the nwmah-tree. Fruit, bud, biossom, 
and the dead leaves of all the years of the 

t flourish together. Old and new and 
that which is gone out of remembrance, all 
three are there!” The aptness of the com- 
parison here is much more evident than in 
the Biblical illustration, and I cannot help 
wondering if there may not be a mistake in 
the translation of the latter. 

W. Sykes, M.D., F.S.A. 


Hore or Catcurta: THE Last 
Survivor.—In the list of “Those who sur- 
vived the Black Hole Prison,” printed in 
J. Z. Holwell’s “Genuine Narrative of the 
Deplorable Deaths of the English Gentle- 
men, and others, who were suffocated in the 
Black Hole in Fort William, at Calcutta, in 
the Kingdom of Bengal, in the Night suc- 
ceeding the 20th Day of June, 1756. London : 
Printed for A. Millar in the Strand. 
MDCCLVII,” now before me, p. 40, the only 
lady named is Mrs. Carey. In the Asiatec 
Journal, vol. ii. p. 99, of July, 1816, the 
obituary contains the following :— 

“Nov. 20[? 1815] Mrs. Knox, aged 74 years—she 

is the last of those who survived the horrid scene 
of the Black Hole in 1756. She was at that time 
24 years of age, the wife of a Dr. Knox.” 
I do not find the name “ Knox” in Holwell’s 
list ; but he mentions “John Meadows, and 
twelve military and militia blacks and 
whites, some of whom recovered when the 
door was open.” 

The case of Mrs. Carey is discussed by Dr. 
Busteed, ‘ Echoes of Old Calcutta,’ second 
edition, p. 30. She was 58 years of age in 
1799. She would therefore be about 15 years 
old at the time of the tragedy. May I ask if 
anything is known of Mrs. Knox? 

W. CRrooke. 

Langton House, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham. 


RockaLt.—Has any scientific account ever 
been written of Rockall, an island or rock in 


the North Atlantic? So far as I know the 
late Capt. Hans Busk was the only person 
who had landed thereon. Is it a volcanic 
peak ? ASTARTE. 


AUSTRIA AND THE IsLE oF Man: History 
or Berwick.—In an opinion, Rex v. Cowle, 
1759, Burrow’s ‘ Reports,’ p. 851, Lord Mans- 
field alludes to “a complaint of Austria 
claiming the Isle of Man,” referring to Rymer, 
608. What claim was this? The opinion 
contains a valuable collation of the history 
the constitution, the charter, and the laws of 
the town of Berwick-upon-T weed. 

Ricuarp H. THornTon. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Lapy Percy.—Lady Elizabeth 
Percy is said to have been married to the 
Rev. William Nicholson, M.A. rector of 
Derrybrusk (Derrybrughas), co. Fermanagh, 
who was ws tm at Taulbridge, co. Down, 
in 1641. The only Lady Elizabeth Percy I 
can trace at the period, the daughter of 
Thomas, seventh Earl of Northumberland, 
was married to Thomas Woodruffe, of 
Woolley, Yorkshire, whom she may have 
survived. The family tradition represents 
her as a member of the Northumberland 
family. Is there any evidence (documentary 
or stkeewiash of Lady Elizabeth’s marriage 
with Mr. Nicholson ? 

THEeoporRE MAaxweE Lt, M.D. 

29, Woolwich Common, Kent. 


Beylics. 
MICHAEL BRUCE AND BURNS. 
(9 §. vii. 466; viii. 70, 148, 312, 388, 527 ; 
ix. 95, 209, 309, 414, 469, 512.) 

In my last communication on this subject 
I adduced certain passages from other poems 
of Bruce as illustrations of the thought and 
style exemplified in the ‘Ode to the Cuckoo.’ 
It seems necessary now to say that in doing 
so I had no intention of claiming for the 
poet a monopoly of the ordinary words of 
the English language. I trust that very few 
readers received such a fantastic impression 
as that this was the purpose of what I wrote. 
The poems from which the citations were 
made were in the volume published by Logan 
in 1770 as ‘Poems on Several Occasions by 
Michael Bruce,’ and he did not afterwards 
claim them publicly as his own. 

In his preface to the little book to which 
he gave the title just quoted Logan wrote as 
follows :— 

“Michael Bruce, the Author of the following 
Poems, lives now no more but in the remembrance 
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of his friends...... It was during the summer vaca- 
tions of the college that he composed the following 
Poems......To make up a miscellany, some poems, 
wrote by different solkenn.ane inserted, all of them 
original, and none of them destitute of merit. The 
reader of taste will easily distinguish them from 
those of Mr. Bruce, without their being parti- 
cularized by any mark.” 

With this somewhat self-contradictory and | 
perplexing statement before him as a means | 
of guidance, it is not very clear how “the 
reader of taste” could be expected to show 
his discernment, especially as nothing of 
Bruce’s had previously appeared. One 
obvious thing to do would = to assign to 
the author named on the title-page the best 
things in the book, and thus the ‘ Ode to the 
Cuckoo,’ as the masterpiece of the collection, 
would from the first be considered the work 
of the poet eulogized in the introduction. The 
** miscellany,” on the editor’s own showing, 
was a collection of the poems of Michael 
Bruce, associated with ‘om were certain 
unnamed authors, included, apparently, for 
the sake of padding, and Seiebtoond with a 
somewhat apologetic commendation. This 
was the way to exalt Bruce and to depreciate 
his companions, whose claims to attention 
would naturally be regarded by comparison 
as somewhat insignificant. The confusion 
began when Logan in 1781 included the 
‘Cuckoo’ in a volume published under his 
own name. 

As regards Campbell’s assertion that “the 
charge of stealing the ‘Cuckoo’ from Bruce 
was not brought against Logan in his life- 
time,” it may simply be said that this is one 
illustration of Campbell's imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the subject. The matter was judi- 
cially examined over a ‘ Bill of Suspension 
and Interdict,’ by which in 1781 Logan at- 
tempted to prevent the reissue of the 1770 
volume by Bruce's friends. He then declared 
himself the “ proprietor” of the poems—sug- 
gestively avoiding the specific claim of 
authorship—and asserted, in his instructions 
to his agent, that ‘‘ Mr. Logan was entrusted 
by Michael Bruce, previous to his death, with 
these very poems.’ As this was untrue, he 
naturally failed to secure evidence, the case 
went against him, and the volume was printed | 
at Edinburgh “ by J. Robertson for W. Ander- 
son, bookseller, Stirling.” This is what is 
known as the reprint of 1782. Surely, if 
Logan had been the author of the ‘Ode to! 
the Cuckoo,’ and the other pieces in the | 
“ miscellany ” that his advocates have claimed | 
for him, this was the occasion for establish- 
ing his rights. Asa matter of fact, what he 
did establish, by clear inference from his own 


Mr. Young, his law agent in the case, ex- 
pressed his estimate of his client with out- 
spoken frankness to Dr. Mackelvie. “ Logan,” 
he remarked, “certainly never said to me 
that he was the author.” Again, when Mac- 
kelvie's edition of Bruce appeared, the same 
candid witness gave his emphatic testimony 
to the editor's labours in these terms :— 

“T really am at a loss to express to you my appro- 
bation of the manner in which you have executed 
the work, and the justice you have done to the 
talents and memory of a most extraordinary youth, 
more especially by rescuing them from the fangs of 
a poisonous reptile.” 


It is apparently proposed to discredit 
David Pearson’s evidence on the ground that 


lit was not given till after Logan’s death ; 


and Dr. Mackelvie is quoted as writing that 
Pearson “had almost no education, under- 
standing by that term training at school.” 
Pearson's views on the subject would be per- 
fectly well known from the first where the 

were likely to be understood and senwedieiel, 
but the difficulty would be to gain the atten- 
tion of a wide audience. Had there been 
at the time an appreciable body of public 
opinion, Logan would hardly have dared to 
publish as his own, without a word of 
explanation, a revised version of Dr. Dod- 
dridge’s hymn ‘O God of Bethel!’ The 
man capable of thus utilizing a poem that 
had been before the world for nearly thirty 
years had a boldness of appropriation that 
must have been pen vy his contempt 
for the general intelligence and the special 
knowledge of his time. Difficulties and 
scruples would vanish when he had to handle 
merely the unpublished MSS. of an obscure 
poet, who had died before tasting fame, whose 
relatives were poor and lowly, and whose 
intimate friends lacked position and power. 
Those were not the days of the popular news- 
paper and the monthly magazine, in which 
grievances, literary and other, could be dis- 
cussed, and Pearson, although a versifier, and 


a strong, upright, and independent character, 


was not a professional man of letters. While 
Mackelvie’s estimate of his school education 
is probably correct, it is also true that 
Michael Bruce respected his abilities and 
gave him his fullest confidence. Dr. Ander- 
son, also, of the ‘ British Poets,’ who came in 
contact with him, considered him “a man of 
strong parts, and of a serious, contemplative, 
and inquisitive turn, who had improved his 
mind by a diligent and solitary perusal of 
such books as came within his reach.” This 
is a testimonial that might have been written 
for Shakespeare himself. Pearson prepared 


words, was that the poems were Bruce’s.|a memoir of Bruce after Anderson had 
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assigned to Logan the ‘Ode to the Cuckoo,’ | such an experiment, as Bruce’s MSS. were in 
and in reference to this Anderson wrote to| his possession for about three years before 


him thus :— 

“*T have since seen your account of Bruce, which, 
so far as it goes, is pleasing and interesting. 
hope, however, you will do me the justice to 
cancel the sentence relating to me. I do not com- 
plain of its coldness, but of its unfairness. In 
my narrative I followed Dr. Baird’s authority in 
assigning the ‘Ode to the Cuckoo’ to Logan.” 


Here we have a very important admission. 
Dr. Baird was the Principal of Edinburgh 
University, who had at first believed in 
Logan, but in 1796 he published an edition 
of Bruce’s ‘ Poems,’ in which he included the 
‘Ode to the Cuckoo’ without comment. He 
had seen reason to change the opinion by 
which Anderson had guided himself, and the 
explanation given (in a letter quoted by Dr. 
Mackelvie) is to the effect that “Dr. Baird 
has found the ‘ Cuckoo’ to be Michael Bruce’s, 
and has the original in his own [Bruce's] 
handwriting.” Either this copy, or another 
like it, was seen by Prof. Davidson of Aber- 
deen, son of Bruce’s medical adviser in 
Kinross. Davidson says his father never 
doubted Bruce’s authorship of the poem— 
knowing it familiarly and apart from Logan’s 

ublication, as Pearson and other friends 
oe it—and he adds for himself that, “in 
1786 or thereby,” he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the poem in the author’s own hand- 
writing. It was “written upon a very small 
quarto page, with a single line below it...... 
and signed * Michael Bruce.” Underneath 
the poem, he adds, was the remark, “‘ You 
will think I might have been better employed 
than writing about a gowk” (provincial 
Scotch for cuckoo). This is the kind of 
“documentary evidence” that would be o 
the last importance if it were available, but, 
pendingits problematical recovery, why should 
there be any hesitation in accepting the 
statements of honourable witnesses? These 
men had nothing to gain by disseminating 
falsehood, and they all knew the full signifi- 
cance of their words. 

Dr. Baird’s change of front is specially 
notable. It is, perhaps, too much to hope 
that the MS. by which he was convinced will 
yet come tolight ; but things equally remark- 
able have happened. Meanwhile the copy 
or copies seen by him and Prof. Davidson 
more than counterbalance the importance of 
the version in Logan’s handwriting, which is 
said to have come under the notice of his 
cousin, Mrs. Hutcheson. That Logan would 
circulate the poem as written out by himself 
is a perfectly plausible surmise, and, at any 
rate, he had ample opportunity for making 


he published the “miscellany.” On _ this 
point, however, Dr. Anderson’s view may 
suffice. In the life prefixed to Logan’s 
| ‘ Poems’ he writes :— 

“If the testimonies of Dr. Robertson and Mrs. 
Hutcheson went the length of establishing the 
existence of the ode in Logan's handwriting in 
Bruce's lifetime, or before the MSS. came into 
Logan's they might be considered de- 
cisive of the controversy. The suppression of 
Bruce’s MSS., it must be owned, is a circumstance 
unfavourable to the pretensions of Logan.” 

Anderson thus shows his desire to be per- 
fectly fair, just as he elsewhere does when 
'declining to be swayed by the possible par- 
tisanship of Robertson on the one hand, and 
David Pearson on the other. He also displays 
his sense of just and reasonable decision 
when he defers to the influential judgment 
of Baird. Here we find the beginning of the 
editorial currents. Principal Baird’s original 
position led Anderson to the conclusion he 
adopted, and it also produced a line of editors 
and commentators who had neither oppor- 
tunity nor inclination for direct investigation 
of the subject. This accounts for the atti- 
tude of Chalmers, Southey, D’Israeli, Camp- 
bell, and so on. Again, Dr. Mackelvie and 
Dr. Grosart, accepting Principal Baird’s deli- 
berately revised decision, have not only 
assigned the poem to Bruce, but, by rare and 
assiduous diligence and editorial skill, have 
accumulated overwhelming evidence in favour 
of his authorship. When the attention given 
to the matter by all other editors and antho- 
logists together iscompared with the laborious 
and untiring devotion, the consuming zeal, 
and the judicial attitude of these scholarly 
experts, the contrast presented is as that of 
moonshine unto sunshine or as that of water 
unto wine. Tuomas Bayne. 


In ‘ Between the Ochils and Forth’ (Black- 
wood, 1888) the author, David Beveridge, 
says (pp. 86, 87) :— 

‘There can be little doubt, both from the evi- 
dence of Bruce's letters and that furnished by con- 
| temporaneous testimony, that a base and unworthy 
| fraud was committed by Logan in appropriating 
| the authorship of the ode.” 

And after an allusion to the —— of fowls 
story he adds : “ Logan long enjoyed his chief 
reputation as a poet on the strength of this 
unrighteous spoliation.” I quote the above 
| without pronouncing any opinion on the 
| merits of the case. GeorGcE ANGUS. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Snopcrass, A SURNAME (9" §. ix. 366, 496). 
—The late Mr. Robert Langton, one of the 
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very few careful commentators on Dickens, | Josephine had mentioned the matter, related 
was of opinion that the “editor” of the ‘ Pick- | 


wick Papers’ borrowed the name Snodgrass 
from one Gabriel Snodgrass, a shipbuilder of 
Chatham. Gabriel, it will be remembered, 
also occurs in ‘Pickwick’ as the Christian 
name of Grub, the sexton. Col. Mockler- 
Ferryman, editor of the Oxfordshire Light 
Infantry Magazine, informs me that a Capt. 
Snodgrass, who, as likely as not, was a relation 
of the aforesaid Gabriel, attained some dis- 
tinction in the Peninsular war as leader of a 
Portuguese regiment. Young Dickens's know- 
ledge of military Chatham was mostly picked 
up between 1817 and 1827, when the Peninsula 
and Waterloo were still things to talk about. 
The Oxfordshire Light Infantry is com- 
posed of the 43rd and 52nd regiments, two 
of the three regiments mentioned in ‘ Pick- 
wick ’; and I may add that one of the sisters 
of Mr. Spong, of Cobtree, who is believed to 
have suggested the character of “ Old Wardle,” 
married Capt. (afterwards Field-Marshal Sir) 
William Rowan, of the 52nd, whose uncle 
and two brothers served in the same regi- 
ment, and who celebrated his twenty-sixth 
birthday at the battle of Waterloo. It has 
always seemed to me an interesting coinci- 
dence that ‘Pickwick’ and ‘ Vanity Fair’— 
the two most popular works of the two most 
popular novelists of the Victorian era—both 
touch on military life at Chatham, and while 
one brings the cannon's roar of Waterloo 
more nearly home to us than any history, the 
other gives the honour of inviting Mr. Jingle 
to Rochester to the 52nd—the regiment which 
claims that it routed the last charge of the 
Imperial Guard. Hammonp 


Crpner-Story Bistiocrarny §. ix. 
509).—-It may interest Dr. Kruecer to know 
that before Mrs. Gallup's days a ‘Biblio- 
graphy of the Bacon-Shakespeare Contro- 
versy, with Notes and Extracts,’ was compiled 

Mr. W. H. Wyman (Cincinnati, Peter G. 

omson, 1884). G. F. R. B. 

First Marriace §. ix. 347, 
371).—Some account of this romantic inci- 
dent is to be found in the ‘Life of Napo- 
leon,’ by George Moir Bussey, vol. i. p. 43 
(London, 1840), illustrated with two vignette 
engravings after Horace Vernet. One repre- 
sents Eugene Beauharnais when a b vy begging 
his father’s sword from General Bonaparte 
in 1795, and the other depicts the old 
negress, an Obi woman in the island of 
Martinique, prophesying to Josephine when 
a girl that “she should one + to become 
reater than a queen, and yet outlive her 
ignity.” A lady of high rank, to whom 


this circumstance to Sir Walter Scott when 
Napoleon was it beginning to attract 
general notice. Her name is given as Marie 
Joséphine Rose Tascher de la Pagerie, and she 
is said to have been married when pa! youn 
to Viscount Beauharnais, who was guillotin 
in 1794. 

In Thiers’s ‘History of the Consulate and 
Empire’ (book vi.), translated by Thomas W. 
Redhead, the prophecy is given in a different 
form: “On this subject she recalled the 
strange prediction of a woman, a sort of 
pythoness then in vogue, ‘ You will occupy 
the first place in the world, but only for a 
brief period.’” Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mournine Sunpay (9 8. ix. 366, 390, 497). 
—Quite fifty years ago this was the custom 
in all the Derbyshire villages, and is still 
continued, though hardly to the same extent. 
On the Sunday after the “ berryin’” the 
whole family, together with those = had re- 
sponded to the “ funeral askings,” met at the 
house where the death had occurred. Funeral 
cakes or finger biscuits, with a few glasses of 
elderberry wine, were usually passed round, 
and then the whole party went to church, 
the nearest to the dead heading the proces- 
sion. Seats were reserved for them by the 
sexton, who showed them to their Mary 
All sat, and usually remained seated during 
the whole of the morning service, the women 
with downcast heads and kerchiefs to their 
eyes. In those days all the “ berryin’s” were 
“b’t parson,” and chapel folk went to church 
like the rest asa rule; but chapel folk had 
also ‘‘ berryin’ Sundays,” or else the mourners 
went to church in the morning and to chapel 
in the afternoon. The customs varied some- 
what, but, as a rule, the family and mourners 
took little or no part in the services. Some- 
times male mourners—not relations—did not 
enter the church, but waited in the church- 
yard until the ‘“* berryin’ party ” came out at 
the end of the service. The Sunday was 
always called “ Berryin’ Sunday.” 

Tuos. Ratcirre. 

Worksop. 


In a parish that I know in South-West 
Yorkshire it is customary for “ mourners” to 
come to church on the Sunday after the 
funeral, and to occupy the front seat in the 
nave. When the present vicar first came to 
the parish in 1864, all sat through the whole 
of the service, but now Church people do as 
the rest of the congregation do. Dissenters 
sit still all the time. If offered Prayer-books 
they do not know how to use them, but they 
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will sometimes look at a hymnbook. On| himself, but he does not offer any evidence 
one occasion a woman stood, and a neighbour | or reference in support of that statement. 
pulled her dress and pointed out to her | I think the other version is the more probable, 
that she was not “showing proper respect.” | but neither can I produce evidence to support 
Sometimes they go to church in the morning | it. HERBERT MAXWELL. 
and to their own place in the evening. 
believe it to be a survival from early times. 
If a Sunday intervene between the death | 
and the funeral, some people think it is not 
“showing proper respect” if you go to| re aunching o 
church before the following Sunday. | ship at Liverpool, does not agree, g to 
J.T. F. | remark, with the information on the subject 
|in question contained in the very latest 
life of the illustrious Duke, namely, that 


Mr. Richarp Epccumse’s contention that 
the title of the Iron Duke was _ popularly 
bestowed on Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 


Durham. 


The practice described is still almost uni- 
versally prevalent in the northern part of 
Northamptonshire. The family, and gener- 
ally all the bearers, whether Church people 
or not, attend church on the Sunday follow- 
ing the funeral, the family always remaining 
seated throughout the service. At the funeral 
itself none of the mourners would think of | 
standing up while the Psalm was being read. | 

W. D. Sweetinc. | 

Holy Trinity Vicarage, Rotherhithe. 


‘Tae Dirty Man’ (9"" ix. 428, 512). 
—The original lines in //ousehold Words | 
give Leadenhall Street. A note of mine on | 
the subject will be found 9" S. vii. 354 (but | 
by inadvertence I put Chambers’s Journal), 
also a reference to various engravings relating | 
to the house in Leadenhall Street. Mr. 
COLEMAN is quite right in supposing that the | 
present name is an advertisement. 

ANDREW OLIVER. | 


Miracutous LikeNesses or Jesus (9"" | 
ix. 481).—It may interest your readers to 
know that the miracle of our Lord’s portrait, 
“which Nicodemus gave as a present to) 
Gamailiel,” was the subject of a special festival | 
in the old Welsh ecclesiastical calendar, being | 
commemorated on 9 September under the 
title of “ Y ddelw fyw ” (“the living image ”). | 

JoHN Hopson MATTHEWs. | 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Tue Iron DuKE AND THE DuKE oF WEL- | 
LINGTON (9 S. ix. 466; x. 11).—It were a 
pity that the origin of this so/r/quet should | 

left in uncertainty, if it be possible to 
ascertain it. I cannot throw any light upon 
it, but can only repeat the tale as told by 
others, namely, that an iron steamship—a | 
novelty at the time—was launched in the 
Mersey and christened the Duke of Welling- 
ton. It was called for short the Iron Duke, | 
and the fitness of that designation for the | 
eponymus of the ship was too obvious not | 
to find favour. Mr. Epccumse aflirms that | 
the term was applied first to the Duke | 


in two volumes by the Right Honourable 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P., published by 
Sampson Low & Co., London, 1899. The 
following is taken from my copy of the third 
edition, 1900, vol. i. p. 304 :— 

“The sobriquet conferred on Wellington of the 
‘Iron Duke,’ it is true came to him in a roundabout 
way. An iron steamship, a novelty at the time, 
was launched in the Mersey and named the Duke 
of Wellington. The vessel came to be known as 
the [ron Duke, and the transition from the subject 
to the eponymus was too easy and obvious not to 
be effected.” 

Henry GERALD Hope. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


‘*IN AN INTERESTING CONDITION ” (9"§. ix. 
328, 431).—Here is another euphemism. In 
‘Some Records of the Later Life of Harriet, 
Countess Granville,’ there are extracts from 
a letter of Lady Georgiana Fullerton refer- 
ring to a visit paid to Louis Philippe at 
Claremont. The-king said :— 

“We went away [from Paris] at last in little 
broughams. Vous savez, mesdames, ce que sont 
des broughams. Clémentine souffrait, étant dans 
ce que vous appellez, Ladies, ‘the happy way.’” 
—Pp. 32, 33 


St. SwItHIn. 


GerMaNn Letrers (9 S. ix. 509).—Consult, 
for instance, the correspondence between 
Goethe and Schiller (in 6 vols.), between 
the brothers Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, 
and between the brothers Alexander and 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, as well as their 
various letters written to many distin- 
guished men and women of science and 
art. Of more recent date and widely 
interesting are the letters of Bismare 
and Moltke, especially those written by 
Moltke from England to his wife, which may 
rival any French works of the class in 
epistolary skill and facility as well as in 
literary value. A great variety of letters 
written by Germans of note may also be 
found in the Deutsche Rundschau, one of the 
leading periodicals, published in Berlin during 
the last twenty-eight years. H. K. 
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‘Comic ANNUAL’ (9 §. ix. 188, 338).—I 
can remember the amusement caused by this 
annual, sparkling with wit, much of which 
was reproduced in //ood’s Own, a monthly 

eriodical issued in shilling parts about 1842. 
t certainly was the wit that carried off the 
woodcuts, not their execution. The fancy 
portraits were most amusing—as Capt. Back, 
Prof. Silliman, natives of the Scilly Isles, 
Mrs. Trimmer, and Theodore Hook. Much 
of the poetry may be found in Hood’s col- 
lected poems, ‘Comic and Serious.’ About 
that time, or more recently, copies of the 
Comic Annual could be bought for very small 
sums at Lacey’s in St. Paul’s Churchyard. I 
can also remember large sheets of engravings 
from Hood's Own hanging in booksellers’ 
windows in order to procure subscribers. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Crosstnc Knives AND Forks (9 §. viii. 
325, 433 ; ix. 14, 357).—At the first reference 
this superstition is thought to date from the 
French Revolution, but I think its approxi- 
mate origin may almost certainly be traced 
to ultra-Protestant days, when it was the 
fashion to scent the Pope in the bare sugges- 
tion of a cross. And what tends to emphasize 
this probability is the fact that the Italian 
invention of the fork for ordinary eating 
purposes does not appear to have been in 
general use until the Restoration, while its 
introduction into this country, according to 
Thomas Coryat in his ‘ Crudities,’ was owing 
to his own initiative in the early years of 
James I.’s reign. “Hereupon I myself,” says 
the “Odcombian leg-stretcher,” “thought 
good to imitate the Italian fashion by this 
forked cutting of meat, not only while I was in 
Italy, but also in Germany, and oftentimes 
in England since I camehome.” He camehome 
in the year 1608, -and the account of his tour 
was published in 1611. See also Ben Jonson's 
* Devil’s an Ass,’ brought out in 1616, Act V. 
sc.iv. The objection toa crossed knife and 
fork seems to have been new to such a keen 
observer as Addison, whose Spectator, No. 7, 
on such superstitions as were current in his 
time, contains, | think, sufficient answer to 
Mr. Butver’s inquiry as to how far in the 
past the usage can be traced :— 

“T despatched my Dinner as soon as I could with 
my usual Taciturnity ; when to my utter Confusion 
the Lady seeing me quitting my Knife and Fork, 
and laying them across one another upon my Plate, 
desired me that I would humour her so far as to 
take them out of that Figure, and place them side 
by side. What the Absurdity was which I had 
committed I did not know, but I suppose there was 
sume traditionary Superstition in it; and there- 
fore, in obedience to the Lady of the House, I dis- 


posed of my Knife and Fork in two parallel Lines, 
which is the figure I shall always lay them in for 
the future, though I do not know any Reason for it.” 
In Southern Russia this objection would 
not, of course, obtain, so that it is customary 
there, as Rosin GoopreLLow points out, to 
place the knife and fork, preparatory to a 
meal, in the form of a Greek cross, without 
any fear as to what may happen in conse- 
quence. J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


I agree with Sr. Swirnrn that neither 
religion nor superstition had anything to do 
with the prescription fifty years ago. To 
leave the knife and fork side by side, in 
certain grades of provincial society, was an 
indication to the waiter that no more was 
required ; on the other hand, a crossed knife 
and fork was a silent call for another helping. 

AtrrepD F. Curwen. 

See Gay’s ‘ Fables,’ ‘The Farmer's Wife and 
the Raven’ :— 

Alas! you know the cause too well: 
The salt is spilt, to me it fell. 

Then to contribute to my loss, 

My knife and fork were laid across ; 
On Friday too! the day I dread ! 
Would I were safe at home in bed! 


F. R. R. 


SILHOUETTES OF CHILDREN (9 §. ii. 307, 
353, 396, 436 ; v. 190; vi. 255, 356; vii. 417). 
—Supplementary to the interesting circular 
of Mr. Miers, mentioned by Mr. WELForp, 
there is a silhouette portrait of Lieut. John 
Blackett Watson (see 9 S. ix. 388), now in 
the possession of Mrs. Henry Leighton, of 
East Boldon, which has pasted on the back 
of it the following advertisement :— 


Miers. 
_ Profile-Painter & Jeweller 
No. 111 opposite Exchange, Strand, 
London. E 

Continues to execute Likenesses in Profile Shade, 
in a style peculiarly Striking & elegant whereby the 
most forcible animation is retained to the minute 
size for setting in 

Rings Lockets Bracelets, Xe. 

N.B. Mr. Miers preserves all the Original 
Sketches, so that those who have once sat for him 
may be supplied with any number of Copies without 
the trouble of Sitting again. 

Flat or Convex Glasses with Burnished Gold 
Borders to any dimensions for Prints, Drawings, &c. 

The portrait is unlike any other silhouette 
I have ever seen, being beautifully painted 
in black upon a piece of French chalk 3§ in. 
by 3in. in size, and about half an inch thick ; 
the detail in the officer's wig and lace ruffle 
is very neat. 

On the back of the chalk is written in 
pencil :— 

Mr. J. an ' Watson. 
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The frame is ebonized wood, and, needless 
to say, contains a “Convex Glass with Bur- 
nished Gold Border,” there being four stripes 
of black, two wide and two narrow, running 
through the gold. The date is probably 
about 1805. 

As Lieut. Watson was a native of New- 
castle, it seems probable that the London Mr. 
Miers is identical with the Nova-Castrian 
visitor J. Miers, and query if he was a pupil 
of Charles ?—the above evidently resembling 
the portraits mentioned by Mr. Drury. 

It would be of interest to know what 
became of Mr. Miers’s “ original sketches.” 

H. R. Letcuron. 

East Boldon, R.S.O., co. Durham. 


GREEK PRONUNCIATION (9 §. vii. 146, 351, 
449 ; viii. 74, 192, 372,513; ix. 131, 251, 311, 
332, 436, 475).—Il have read Pror. SKEAT’S 
note with great interest, even though it was 
written tocorrect astatementof mine. I think, 
however, that Pror. SkEatT should not lay the 
whole blame upon his careless readers. I also 
venture to think that Pror. SkEat’s own 


view of the etymology of the word sa/t has | 


been modified. If this is not so, I do not see 
why in his ‘Etymological Dictionary,’ 1884, 


second edition, he should put sa/t—A.-S. | 
sealt (the — he tells us is always to | 


be read ‘‘ directly derived from or borrowed 
from”), and then, in his ‘Concise Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary’ of 1885, second edition, leave 
out this symbol; though he still makes no 
mention at all of the Old Mercian word 
salt. It is true that in the ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary’ of 1884 he gives a caution in 
the preface, p. xv, about words said to be 
derived from A.-S.; but the ordinary reader 
looking out the derivation of any word 
would not necessarily read the whole of the 
long preface, and the caution is quite apart 
from the explanation of the symbols used. 
In any case, if Pror. Skeat had put in his 
former dictionaries salt, M.E. salt, Old 
Mere. salt, A.-S. sealt, as it stands in his 
revised one of 1901, which I do not possess, 
it is clear that no reader, even though “ un- 
initiated,” could have mistaken his meaning. 
M. Hautrmonr. 


GENDER oF Nouns IN GerMAN AND Rus- 
SIAN (9S. ix. 445).—May I supplement the 
note of my excellent friend Dr. H. Kreps 
with the observation that Prince Bismarck, 
an able European linguist, considered that 
Russian might be substituted for Greek with 
advantage for educational purposes, on ac- 
count of the mental Mechelen involved in 


learning the declensions of substantives? In 
the other Slavonic languages, as I have had 


with the original roll I afterwards found 
| that the words I have italicized were a 
| blunder of the translator's, no such person 


| the honour of pointing out in ‘N. & Q.,’ the 
declensions are confused. Bulgarian has 
borrowed a postponed definite article from 
non-Slavonic languages. I venture to think 
that Russian prose is more intelligible than 
cultivated German, with its frequent involu- 
tions and interpolations. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 


Brixton Hill. 


“ OTE-TOI DE LA, QUE JE M’Y METTE” (7% §. 
xi. 348, 416).—A remarkable sonnet by Giu- 
seppe Giusti, the Tuscan poet, written in 
1849, concludes with these lines :— 

Vedrai che I’ uom di setta é sempre quello, 
Pronto a giocar di tutti, e a dire addio 
Al conoscente, all’ amico e al fratello. 
* E tutto si riduce, a parer mio” 
(Come disse un poeta di Magello), 
**A dire: esci di li, ci vé star io.” 
The poet of Magello was Filippo Pananti, 
born at Ronta, in Magello, 19 March, 1766, 
and who died at Florence 14 September, 1837. 
|The expression referred to is taken from 
| canto xciv. sestina 2 of the ‘ Poeta di Teatro,’ 
| his best work :— 
E donde nascon !e rivoluzioni ? 
Dai lumi dei tilosofi? dal peso 
Dell’ ingiustizia, delle impozioni ? 
So che questo si dice, anché is I’ ho inteso: 

Ma tutto si riduce, al parer mio, 

Al dire: esci di li, ci v6 star io. 

Joun HEss. 


CurrrorD - Braose v. 355, 499; vi. 
75, 236, 437).—I cited from the old (MS.) 
Calendar of Close Rolls at the Record Office 
(p. 206, No. 4) an entry “concerning certain 
lands [in Sussex] which m. de Wyk held of 
Honora de Thony, who was wife of Roger de 
Thony, lately defunct,” &c. By comparison 


being referred to in the original, where the 
statement is that the lands were “held 
of the Honour of Tony.” Happily the old 


| MS. Calendar has recently been superseded 


by a new printed ene, and in the latter a 
correct version is given. 
Erne, Leca-WEEKEs. 
CoTrace (9 §S. ix. 368, 454).— 
am obliged for Mr. JutIAN MARSHALL'S 
kind offer, which I shall be pleased to avail 
myself of when most convenient for him. 
Probably the catalogues record many items 
of Islingtoniana. ALecK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Euizaseta, Lapy Morey (9 ix. 388). 
—Since forwarding this query I have been 
fortunate in obtaining information which 
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largely solves the difficulty mentioned. For 
this successful issue I am much indebted to 
the kind offices of Mr. Atrrep T. Everitt 
and Mr. Joun Rapcuirre, two of the most 
valued contributors to ‘N. & Q.’ 

1. It appears that the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ is wrong in stating that 
William de Ta Pole, first Duke of Suffolk 
(murdered 1450), by his wife Alice Chaucer 
had only one child, John (¢.e., the second 
duke). For :— 

a. The ‘Catalogue of Honor,’ by Robert 
Glover, 1610, p. 537, says the issue of William 
de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, and Alice Chaucer 
was John, afterwards duke, and William de 
la Pole. 

». Burke speaks of John, second duke, as 
having been the e/dest son of William, first 


uke. 

c. The late Mr. Charles Frost, F.S.A., in 
his ‘ Notices relating to the Early History of 
the Town and Port of Hull,’ 1827—a work of 
much local value—says that William, first 
duke, and his wife Alice Chaucer, had three 
children : John, second duke, William de la 
Pole (who married Katharine, third daughter 
of William, second Lord Stourton), and Anna 
de la Pole. 

2. It appears that Mr. J. Pym Yeatman, in 
the ‘ Early Genealogical History of the House 
of Arundel,’ is also incorrect in stating that 
Elizabeth de la Pole, who married Henry, 
Lord Morley, was the daughter of William, 
first duke. For:— 

a. The inquisition taken on the last day 
of October, 5 Henry VIL., 1489, after the death 
of Henry, Lord Morley, states 
“the said Henry took to wife at Wyngfeld, co. 
Suffolk, Elizabeth, daughter of John, Duke of Suffolk, 
but afterwards died without issue...... the said Henry 
Lovell, Lord Morley, died 13th June last. Alice, 
wife of William Posker, Knt., aged 22 and more, is 
his sister and heir.” 

4. Banks, in his ‘ Extinct Baronage,’ states 
that Elizabeth, who married Henry Lovel, 
Lord Morley, was the youngest daughter of 
John, second Duke of Suffolk ; also that 
** Elizabeth survived her husband many years ; and 
though a woman of more than common beauty, 
resisted all temptation of a second marriage, and 
died in the fifty-second year of her age; and lies 
the church of Hallingbury Morley, in 

USseX. 
The husband, Henry Lovel, Lord Morley, who 
was born in 1465, had died in 1489 without 
Issue. 

c. The late Mr. Charles Frost also stated 

that his researches proved that “ Eliza- 


beth de la Pole, died sp. aged 51,” who 
“married Henry Lovel, second and last Lord 
Morley of that surname, died s.p ,” was the 


youngest daughter of John, second Duke of 
Suffolk. Ronatp Drxon. 


The writer in the ‘ D.N.B.’ may have strong 
evidence for his statement that William de la 
Pole, the first Duke of Suffolk, and Alice 
Chaucer his wife, had only one child John, 
but the ‘Catalogue of Honor,’ by Robert 
Glover (edited by Thomas Milles), 1610, at 
p. 537, says their issue was two sons: John 
who succeeded his father in the dukedom, and 
William de la Pole. Burke, writing on the 
same person, seems to agree with Glover, and 
ends thus: “All the duke’s honours, &c., de- 
volved on his eldest son John.” There is 
evidently an error in Mr. Yeatman’s work, or 
it has been misread in perusal, for it was 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of John de la 
Pole, the second Duke of Suffolk, and Lady 
Elizabeth Plantagenet, daughter of Richard, 
Duke of York, and sister of King Edward IV., 
his wife, who married Henry Lovel, Lord 
Morley. Joun RADCLIFFE. 


** BARRACKED ” (9° S, ix. 63, 196, 232, 355, 
514).—As to larrakin, it is remarkable that 
none of your correspondents has referred to 
Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Concise Dictionary ’ (1901), s.v. 
‘Lark ’ (2), wherein 7 S. vii. 345 is quoted. 
It appears still questionable whether the 
Irish rolled r does not account for the form 
as soundly as the Professor’s lavrock—larrick. 
To the etymological student, however, far 
greater interest arises in the fact that Prof. 
Skeat derives “ to lark” in the above edition 
from the note (? or movement) of the bird, 
and in his 1887 edition from A.-S. ldécan, to 

lay, sport. Here r is treated as intrusive 
or the phonetic /aak, and referred to are A.-S. 
lic, sport, play; Icel. ; Goth. lacks, 
dance, laikan, to skip for joy, &. A.-5. 
lacan appears very early (‘Gnomic Verses’) 
of the soaring of birds, it is true; but it 
cannot surely be derived from /dwerce, a lark 
(bird), the Gothic equivalent of which we do 
not know. “Laike,” ‘“‘layke,” vd. and 
sport or play, so common in Mid. Eng. and 
p from Jldcan, seem to have dis- 
appeared, to be succeeded by the modern 
Eng. “lark,” as to which we await informa- 
tion from the ‘ N.E D.’ H. P. L. 

(The ‘ H.E.D.’ says of /ark, to frolic: ‘* The origin 
is somewhat uncertain. Possibly it may represent 
the northern Lake, v.......0n the other hand, it is 
quite as likely that the word may have originated 
in some allusion to Lark, sb.” 


J. QUANT, 23 May, 1791 (9S. ix. 486).— 
The following is not an answer to A. C. H.’s 
query, but it may interest him. A search 
through the Gentleman’s Magazine or the 
‘Annual Register’ of the period named in the 
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uery may result in a discovery. Abraham 
eber, a Swiss sculptor, aged twenty-four, 
settled in England, anglicized his name, and 
married an Englishwoman named Quandt. 
This looks like Quant. Their son was John, 
the famous landscape painter. The Webbers 
lived in London in 1771 ; he died single 1792. 
M.A.Oxon. 


LiME-TREE §, viii. 42).—Bacon’s essay 
‘Of Gardens’ (ed. Arber, 1871, p. 556) tells 
us: “In July, come Gilly-Flowers of all 
Varieties ; Muske Roses ; the Lime-Tree in 
blossome [&c.].” Had the compositor played 
Pror. SKEAT false ? O. O. H. 


Baronets oF Nova Scotra (9 S. x. 28).— 
In vol. ii. of G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Baronet- 
age,’ now in progress, will _ found full 
particulars of these baronetcies between 
1625 and 1646, the after creations to follow in 
due course. At pp. 275-7 the various lists are 
fully described, and their differences ex- 

lained. One of these, stated by G. E. C. to 

“by far the most valuable,” is printed in 
Joseph Foster's ‘ Baronetage’ for 1883. 

W. D. Pryx. 


G. C. will find a full account of the institu- 
tion of the above order, with lists of members, 
some created between the years required, in 
Sir T. C. Banks’s ‘ Baronia Anglica Concen- 
trata,’ vol. ii., published 1844. 

C. T. SAUNDERS. 


Papa Provisions (9 x. 6).—YGrREc will 
be glad to know that ‘A History of the 
English Church’ is not “discontinued.” The 
fourth volume (Henry VIII.—Mary), by Dr. 
James Gairdner, was published last month. 
Perhaps the following, from the Statute of 
Provisors (25 Edward III.), may furnish the 
information asked for :— 

“ Auxibien a la suite le Roi come de partie, et 
qen le mesne temps le Roi eit les profitz de tielx 
benetices, issint ocupez partielx provisours, forspris 
Abbeies, Priories, et autres mesons qont cule 
ou Covent ; et en tieles mesons eient les Covent et 
colleges les profitz, sauvant totefoitz,” &c. 


C. 8. Warp. 


May Carts (9 §, x. 9).—So long ago as 
January, 1851, a contributor to the ‘ Folk- 
lore’ column of ‘N. & Q.’ stated that in 
Wilts, and also in Devon, it is believed that 
cats born in the month of May will catch 
neither mice nor rats; will bring in snakes 
and slow-worms, and are held in general con- 
tempt. Another correspondent said that in 
Hampshire May kittens were always killed. 
In Pembrokeshire they are called “ May- 
cletts,” and the same custom of killing pre- 
vails. In Huntingdonshire it is a common 


saying that a ‘“‘ May kitten makes a dirty 
cat.” The County Palatine folk-lore says, 
“Tt is unlucky to keep May kittens; they 
should be drowned.” 
EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


As a child I used to be told May kittens 
must be drowned, because, if kept, they 
“sucked the breath,” z.e., got on children’s 
beds, sat on their chests, and breathed the 
child’s breath till it died. My informant was 
an old nurse, a native of Lanchester, near 
Durham, who died at an advanced age in 
1866. She also told a tale of a farm servant 
who had drunk of a spring or tank whilst 
hay-making, and swallowed an egg of toad 
or newt, which hatched in her inside, and 
became a monstrous animal, causin g death. 

BAGUE. 

Hour or SunpAyY Mornine Service (9* 
S. ix. 67, 155, 317).—Although no special time 
is mentioned, the following reference may be 
of interest. It occurs in Sir John Vanbrugh’s 
— ‘The Relapse ; or, Virtue in Danger’ 

1761) :— 

* Lord Foppington. Why faith, Madam—Sunday 
—is a vile Day, f must confess ; I intend to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill, That Players may work 
upon it, as wall as the Hackney Coaches. Tho’ 
this I must say for the Government, it leaves us 
the Churches to entertain us—But then again, they 
begin so abominably early, a Man must rise by 
Candle-light to get dress’d by the Psalm. 

“ Berinthia. Pray which Church does your Lord- 
ship most oblige with your Presence ? 

* Lord Foppington. Oh, St. James’s, Madam,” &c. 

Vide Act II. se. i. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Duvrcn REFUGEES IN LONDON IN 1566 §, 
ix. 289, 414).—The late Mr. Cornelius Hallen 
printed this list in the Genealogical Magazine, 
quoted from Lansdowne MSS., vol. x. No. 62. 
Many were located about Fleming Street 
near the Tower, and a Sir Francis Fleming 
was master of St. Katherine’s Hospital from 
1549 to 1557. As early as 1393 regulations as 
to “street walkers” define Flemish women as 
chief offenders. ABSENS. 


**YE GODS AND LITTLE FISHES!” (9* ix. 
369.)— When referring to the ‘ Life of Charles 
Lever,’ by W. J. Fitzpatrick, LL.D. (Chap- 
man & Hall, 1879), for another matter, I came 
across the statement that the author of 
‘Charles O’Malley’ and his man Micky Free 
were very fond of amateur theatricals in 
Dublin. A loft was fitted up as a theatre, 
and Lever did everything. He was scene 
painter, prompter, played the fiddle, sang 
all the songs, and acted all the chief parts. 
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The favourite pieces were the ‘ Warwickshire | sank into the earth, which swallowed him 


the days of my youth in Dublin, I understood 
that the expression 
Ye gods and little fishes ! 
What is a man without his breeches ? 
was to be found in ‘ Bombastes Furioso.’ 
Henry Geracp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


Does not “ Ye gods” refer to the cycle of 
the gods, and the latter part of the phrase to 
the mystical association therewith of the fishes 


(Pisces) of the zodiac ? 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


Hesrew Incantations x. 29).—This 
question is to me personally a most interest- 
ing one. I fancy the association, real or sup- 

yosed, of Jews with the black art must date 
rom the captivity in Babylon. Recent re- 
searches have proved that the Babylonians 
were desperate sorcerers, second to none. It 
has even been suggested (I forget by whom) 
that the extraordinary hieroglyphics which 
figure in medieval grimoires as the seals 
denoting pana are survivals of the cunei- 
form syllabary. Be that as it may, the asso- 
ciation of magic with the Hebrews is very 
old. If Mr. Brestar can find time to inspect 
at the British Museum a copy of Cornelius 
Agrippa’s ‘Occult Philosophy,’ he will see 
that from cover to cover it is cranimed with 
Hebrew names and phrases, sometimes very 
correctly written, but often misprinted or 
debased. Thus, Aye Saraye,a sacred sentence 
frequent in this and similar treatises, is ob- 
viously intended for WAN WS WAX, Agrippa 
was far from considering the Kabbala as 
merely mystical. For him it was a practical 
handbook to magic. The amulets which are 
illustrated in his pages are mostly in Hebrew, 
and [ may add that in Petticoat Lane Hebrew 
amulets may still be bought, protective against 
almost every ill that flesh is heir to, from 
croup to the evileye. Among English writers 
I have always looked upon Harrison Ains- 
worth as facile princeps in dealing with things 
hidden, and in some of his works—notably 
‘ Crichton ’—he shows very clearly that there 
was a Hebrew substratum to his magical 
studies. Besides, in Jewish history there are 
well-known cases of wonder-working Rabbins. 
Mr. Brestar must have heard of Rabbi 


Ezekiel, he of the magic hammer, at each 
blow of which upon a nail in his cell one of 
his enemies, “even were he 2,000 leagues off, | 


and I must plead guilty to having myself per- 
petrated a chow story under his name, whic 
appeared in French in a Belgian journal, the 
Indépendant, 30 March, 1899. A great-grand- 
son of his, Naphthali Cohen, was also a magi- 
cian. Upon his house in Frankfort taking 
fire, he began to recite an exorcism to summon 
a spirit to put it out. But in his hurry he 
made the trifling mistake of calling up, in- 
stead of the extinguishing angel, the angel 
of fire ; the consequence of which was that 
not only Cohen’s house, but most of the 
Jewish quarter, was burnt. The local autho- 
rities took the matter very seriously, and for 
his error the unfortunate mage had to lose 
his position as Rabbi and even to suffer a 
long imprisonment. Magicians are favourite 
characters in the modern Yiddish drama. 
I remember a play, called ‘Gliickliche Liebe,’ 
in which demons are invoked from the “ vasty 
deep” under burlesque names (one of them 
was Schnappsiel !), evidently as a skit upon 
the Kabbalistic nomenclature of the spirit 
world, whereof it is a leading principle that 
every name must end in either -e/ or -jah. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


After all, there is a good deal about magic 
in the Bible, and the Jews endeubtetiey 
practised it. Was not Lilith the first of the 
witches ; and does not the witch of Endor 
stand high among them? It is not surprising 
that in the popular mind, at any rate, magic 
and Hebrew should be closely associated. 
Then, too, there are what Robert Burton calls 
“Solomon’s decayed works” to be taken 
account of. It is not altogether without 
reason, though it may be not with strict 
accuracy, that Scott classes “‘ magic, cabala, 
and spells” together. c. C. B. 


In this connexion the books used by Faust 
to conjure with may be worth noting. Mar- 
lowe, ‘The Tragical History of Dr. Faustus,’ 
I. i., at the end :— 

Faust. Come, shew me some demonstrations 

magical, 
That I may conjure in some lusty grove, 
And have these joys in full possession. 

Valdes. Then haste thee to some solitary grove, 

And bear wise Bacon’s and Albertus’ works, 

The Hebrew Psalter, and New Testament ; 

And whatsoever else is requisite 

We will inform thee ere our conference cease. 
W. R. B. Pripeaux. 


According to MacGregor Mathers (‘ The 
Kabbalah Unveiled’) one section of the 
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Cabalah, known as the “practical,” is con- 
cerned with talismanic and ceremonial magic. 
The formularies therein used are explicable 
by the “literal” and “dogmatic” sections. 
Thus the mystical learning contained in the 
books of the Zohar is the basis of much 
practical magic. Nostudent of magic, whether 
serious or from curiosity only, can acquire 
even an elementary knowledge of the subject 
unless he possesses some slight acquaintance 
with Hebrew. E. E. Srreet. 


** RETURNING THANKS ” (9 §, x. 26).—I do 
not quite see the point of Mr. Rarciirre’s 
objection. A return may be made that is not 
a return in kind ; and | hold that a customer 
has often as much occasion to thank a trades- 
man for the attention he has given to his 
wants as the tradesman has to thank the 
customer for his patronage. The obligation | 
is by no means all on one side: the 
ditions of life being what they are, the trades- 
man is as necessary to the customer as the | 
customer to the tradesman, and he often | 
fulfils his part a great deal more —— 


| 


| 
Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. | 
Edited by Dr. J. A. H. Murray.—O—Onomastic. | 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Tue latest instalment of the ‘New English Dic- | 
tionary, issued under the immediate supervision | 
of Dr. Murray, contains about half the letter O, and 
forms the opening portion of the seventh volume, 
which is to consist of the letters Oand P. As we 
are now more than half way through the alphabet 
we may say, to use the once familiar locution, that 
the back of the task is broken and that no very for- 
midable opposition is to be anticipated. Quite 
remarkable and wholly commendable is the punc- 
tuality that has been observed in recent years— 
ever, indeed, since the work gotintrim. So soonas 
the section reached us we turned, by an instinct of 
self-protection, to the word ow and to the phrase ‘“‘ To 
pour oil on troubled waters.” Less frequently than 
in early days, but with aggravating persistency, the 
question as to source of the phrase recurs. Now 
that all that is known about it is to be found in the 
national lexicon, it is tobe hoped that we shall be 
troubled with it no more. At any rate, our answer 
to correspondents, should such appeal, will in 
future be, “‘Consult ‘New English Dictionary,’ 
under ‘ oil,’ vol. vii. p. 93, col. 1,3e.” For the purpose 
of general perusal and study the double section is 
one of the most interesting we have yet encountered. 
Of and off occupy some score columns, and represent, 
as we are told and may well believe, many weeks’ 
consecutive and arduous labour. The mere study 
of what is advanced concerning them is laborious. 
It is not with of, which is judged probably the most 
difficult of the prepositions—themselves the most 
difficult words with which the lexicographer can be 
called upon to deal—that we occupy ourselves. The 


opening essay on the letter O and its different 
sounds repays close study. Two of the earliest 
words on which we light are oaf and oak. The 
former, which is a phonetic variant of auf, denotes 
originally the child of a goblin or elf, and came 
thence to signify a changeling or booby. Oak, in 
the form ac, is found so early as the year 749. In 
similar fashion oar first appears as ar. Oat, with 
its numerous derivatives—as oaten pipe, &c.—has an 
interesting history and some well-selected illustra- 
tions. Among the various uses of obeisance, which 
=obedience, we find it used in the ‘Book of 
St. Albans’ as a term for a company of servants— 
“An obeisians of seruauntis.” This instance of 
use is apparently unique. Objective, as opposed to 
subjective, was frequently used in the first half of 
the seventeenth century. Some of the compounds 
of this word are atrocious. Few words are more 
interesting than odd in its various significances. 
Of its use in asseveration it is said, ‘A minced 
form of God, which came into vogue about 1600, 
when, to avoid the overt profanation of sacred names, 
many minced and disguised equivalents became 
wrevalent.” With “Od rabbit it” we are, of course, 
amiliar. In “drat it” we failed to recognize the 
equivalent phrase ‘‘ Od rat it.” In such locutions as 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘Od’s my little life,” it has been 
suggested that “‘Od save my little life ” is intended. 
No form fuller than that given has, however, been 
encountered. All that is said concerning odd, “‘a 
unit in excess of an even number,” is very interest- 
ing and curious. Ogre, sometimes hogre, a man- 
eating monster, is first used by Perrault in his 
‘Contes,’ 1697. The derivation from the ethnic 
name Ugri, once favoured, is said to be historically 
baseless. Hogress appears in the first translation 
of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ In the case of a dictionary 
published periodically, it is impossible for us to do 
more than glance through the successive parts and 
pick out a few gems of explanation and illustration 
to represent the work that is being done, leaving 
to our readers the pleasant task of feeding on the 
fare provided. We are but tasters. The superiority 
to previous or rival dictionaries, on which we have 
frequently dwelt, is as remarkable as before. In a 
period of noteworthy accomplishment the progress 
made with this truly national undertaking stands 
conspicuous. 


The New Volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
—Vol. IIL, being Vol. XX VII. of the Complete 
Work. (A. & C. Black and the 7'imes.) 

Ix some respects the article on drama by Mr. 

William Archer and M. Augustin Filon is the most 

interesting in the latest “‘new volume” of the 

‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ It is the work, so far 

as the portion dealing with the English stage is con- 

cerned, of a man of wide erudition and strongly held 
convictions. Had no name of author been attached 
to it, those familiar with the published criticisms 
of Mr. Archer could have had no hesitation in 
ascribing it to him. A single sentence such as the 
following would serve to betray the supposed secret: 

“Even while it seemed that French comedy of the 

school of Scribe was resuming its baneful predomi- 

nance the seeds of a new order of things were slowly 
germinating.” (The italics are ours.) With Mr. 

Archer’s general views we are in accord, though the 

measure of importance he attaches to individual 

writers is naturally different from that we should 
ourselves furnish. Among the playwrights of the 
sixties and seventies we should name Westland 
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Marston, whose influence on the stage, so far as it 
extended, was beneficial. M. Filon’s survey of the 
French stage is brief but adequate. It extends from 
Emile Augier to MM. Richepin and Rostand, and 
leaves unmentioned M. Capus, who presumably 
when the article was written had produced neither 
’ Veine’ nor ‘ Deux Ecoles,’ but whose ‘ Rosine,’ 
eos in June, 1897, gave promise of the gifts he 
as since displayed. it is to be regretted that M. 
Filon has been accorded no power of revision over 
the earlier contribution on the French stage. The 
prefatory essay by Dr. Henry Smith Williams is on 
the influence of modern research on the scope of 
world-history. Among the subjects brought forward 
is, of course, Assyrian discovery, which brings with 
it the mention of Prof. Mahatly’s suggestion that 
“ the era of the Pyramids may have been the verit- 
able autumn of civilization.” Recent classical 
archeology and the Mycenzan civilization are also 
discussed. ‘Chicago’ is the opening article, and 
naturally supplies some startling statistics of 
growth. It is accompanied with maps of the city 
and suburbs. ‘Chile’ and ‘China,’ the latter 
especially, are articles of the highest importance. 
With the account of the China-Japan war China 
occupies some fifty columns. Dr. Arthur 
Shadwell deals with ‘Cholera,’ and the Bishop of 
Ripon with the ‘Christian Church.’ The ‘Chrono- 
logical Table’ extends from 1 Jan., 1876, to 31 Dec., 
1900. It chronicles some “small beer,” but is dis- 
tinctly useful as an aide -mémoire, for which it is 
intended. ‘ Biblical Chronology,’ as regards the 
Old Testament, is in the hands of Prof. Driver, and 
so far as the New Testament is concerned in those of 
Mr. C. H. Turner. Mr. Sidney J. Low contributes 
the life of Lord Randolph Churchill. Passing over 
without mention many articles of importance, we 
come to Prof. Poulton’s deeply interesting ‘ Colours 
of Animals,’ which, among other points. dwells on 
the various aspects of mimicry in insect life. Much 
that is said is naturally conjecture, but the pro- 
fessor is the best authority we possess. Dr. Holden, 
formerly director of the Lick Observatory, deals 
with ‘Comets.’ Prof. Sir Frederick Pollock writes 
on ‘Contract,’ and Mr. Wadsworth on ‘Con- 
veyancing.’ Prof. Nairne has a short communica- 
tion on the vexed questions of Creatianism and 
Traducianism. Cremation has received, of course, 
much attention during the period covered by the 
new volume, the most recent results being tabu- 
lated. The modern development of cricket is said 
to date from the first visit in 1878 to England of 
an Australian team. In the county records sup- 
i Notts is shown to occupy a brilliant place, 
naving been champion during no fewer than 
eleven years. Ample statistics are furnished. A 
similar article is that by Mr. Lillie on ‘Croquet,’ 
which has had in recent days a conspicuous 
revival. Under ‘Corot’ a delightful landscape of 
that painter is furnished. Under ‘Cross’ we have 
a sympathetic life of George Eliot by Mrs. Craigie. 
Courbet’s ‘The Stag Fight’ is also reproduced. 
Reproductions of two illustrations of Dickens 
accompany a short and not quite adequate life of 
Cruikshank. ‘Cuba’ and ‘Cyprus’ are instances 
of articles in which recent history effects some- 
thing like a revolution. ‘Cycling’ also, which is 
fully illustrated, has undergone great modifica- 
tion. ‘ Dairy Farming’ occupies considerable space 


and is thoroughly practical. Daubigny’s ‘ Moon- 


light’ constitutes an attractive illustration. In 
fact, the reproductions of French pictures by men 


such as Degas, Detaille, &c., form a very agree- 
able feature in the work. Under ‘ Dictionary’ 
a vindication of a practice of which we are some- 
times disposed to complain, of disregarding litera- 
ture in the interest of philology, is given. Among 
those who write on ‘ Divorce’ is Sir Francis Jeune. 
Valuable and interesting articles in the volume 
are those by various writers on Egypt, and by 
Prof. Flinders Petrie and Mr. Griffith on Egypto- 
logy. It is obviously as impossible to give an idea 
of the contents of separate contributions as to 
convey an idea of the value of the whole. We have 
to congratulate those concerned with the production 
on the rate of progress that is maintained. The 
price of the volume is not given, since that 
at which the work is supplied is temporary, and 
subject to alteration after the first subscription 
list is closed. 


Tue Rev. Joun Pickrorp writes: “‘ An honour 
conferred by the University of Oxford on one of 
your oldest and most esteemed correspondents, the 
Rev. William Dunn Macray, M.A., ought not to 
pass unnoticed in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ He has 
recently been created Doctor of Literature (Litt. 
Doct.) by that university, a well-earned and well- 
deserved honour by one whose services have been 
so great not only in the literary, but in many other 
fields. The general expression of feeling is that it 
ought to have come long ago. However, the old 
proverb tells us that ‘it is better late than never. ” 


Botices to Corresyoudents. 

We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ox all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
in parentheses, | after the exact 
eaten. the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

D. 8S. R. Et in Arcadia ego”).—See S. i. 509, 
561; x. 432, 479, 525, 5382; xi. 86; 6 S. vi. 396. 

Cot. Loneiry (‘Moves at Russian Backgam- 
mon”). — Consult ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
‘Russian Backgammon,’ at end of article on ‘ Back- 
gammon.’ 

Corricenpum.—9 §. ix. 312, col. 2, 1. 10, for 
dp read dp’. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA, 


The ATHENAUM for July 19 contains Articles on 

SIR HARRY JOHNSTON on the UGANDA PROTECTORATE. 

The VARIETIES of RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 

The HOUSE of PERCY. 

EARLY HISTORY of the FRENCH in NORTH AMERICA. 

The HOLYHEAD ROAD. 

NEW NOVELS :—The © E h The 
The Late Keturning ; My Lady besee goes to Town ; The eS 
of Evil; Prophet Peter se ud. 

ANTHRUPOLUGY and FOLK-LORE. 

AFRICAN PHILOLOGY. | 

RECENT VERSE. 

PALESTINE and the JEWS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Papers from the ‘Saturday Review’; 
History of Trinity Hall ; From the Fleet in the Fifties ; The College 
Student in the United States; An Anthology. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The DISBANDING of the CROMWELLIAN ARMY; The FIREFLY 
in ITALY; A QUESTION of FACTS; ROBEKT CROMWELL; 
The “HOUSEL of BARTH”; The LIVRE D'HEURES of the 
DUKE of CLARENCE’S MOTHER-IN-LAW; The MARRIAGE | 
and BURIAL CEREMONIES of the OLD PEKSIANS,; SALES. 


ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Nataral History ; Anthropological Notes ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Art yp and Biography; Greek Coins; Miss 
Williams's Copies of Velasquez; Oxford Topography; Sales; 
Gossip 


MUSIC :— La Princesse Osra’; Studies in Music; Gossip; Perform- 
ances Next Week. 


DRAMA La Veine'; Two Plays ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN AGUM for July 5 contains Articles on 
CONTINENTAL LITBRATURE. 
CHALMERS of NEW GUINBA. 
SCOTTISH TEXT SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Maxim Gorky; Imperialism, Federation 
and Policy; The Clan Gregor; Diary of a Goose Girl; French 
Colonial Politics ; Reprints. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. | 

INTERCESSORY SERVICES at ST. PAUL'S; LORD ACrUuN, A 
CASE of PLAGIARISM ; SALE of AMERICANA. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Hakluyt Reprints ; Societies ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Archwology; The Wolverhampton Exhibition; Mr 
Lowengard Gallery Sales ; Gossip 


MUSIC:—Opera at Covent Garden; Final Philharmonic 
Gossip; Performances Next W eek. 


DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for July 12 contains Articles on 

MR. C. H. FIRTH on CROMWELL’S ARMY. 

CONTENTIO VERITATIS. 

WORDS and their WAYS in ENGLISH. 

The SCOTT COUNTRY and STIRLING. 

TWO EDITIONS of ARISTOPHANES. 

NEW NOVELS :—Ahana; Marta; A Friend of Nelson; The Second 
Generation; The Blood Tax; A Hilaze of Glory; The Ranee's 
Rubies; Margaret 

PHILUSOPHICAL BOOKS. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

The WAR and the FRENCH OFFICIAL ACCOUNT. 

OUR LIBRARY TARLE :—The Bond of yo Mr. Street's Essays ; 
Westminster and Chelsea; Guide to Historical Novels; Prof. 
Bury'’s History of Greece ; Keprints ; Books for Children. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘The PLOWMAN’'S TALB’; The LONDON LIBRARY 
The FIREFLY in ITALY ; CHATHAM and the E of 
HAVANA in 1762; JOHN CLARE'S LIBRARY BELLENDEN: 
SCOTS TRANSLATION of LIVY; BIBLIOGRAPHY of WALTER 
SAVAGE LANDOR 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 
SCIENCE :—Recent Publicati ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 
Gossip 
FINE ARTS :—Van Dyck's Sketch-Rook; Pottery and 5 


Potte 
Egyptian Antiquities at University College ; Sales; G: 
MU pe —Glasenapp'’s Life of Wagner; Opera at “covent Garden ; 
Crystal Palace Peace Festival; Mr. sp! ‘itation of 
‘Enoch Arden '; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for June 28 contains Articles on 

The ROLL-CALL of WESTMINSTER ARBRY. 

A DICTIONARY of PHILOSOPHY and PSYCHOLOGY. 

The NEARER EAST. 

MR. W. C. HAZLITT on SHAKSPBARE. 

The ITALIAN RENAISSANCE in ENGLAND. 

BOLINGBROKE and his TIMES 

NEW NOVELS :—The Shadowy Third ; Breachley, Black Sheep ; The 
Rattle Ground ; The Comedy of Progress. 

ENGLISH HISTORY 

OMARIAN LITERATURE. 

FRENCH MEMOIRS 

OUR LIBRARY TARLE:—Dr. Theal on the Progress of Brn Africa 

in the Century; The Story of Westminster amg Ve ome Impres- 
sions of Oxford ; Tudor and Stuart Love Songs niversity Hose. 
zines ; John Bull 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

LORD ACTON; The MARRIAGE of the DUKE of CLARENCE with 
VIOLANTE VISCUNTI; SAMUEL BUTLER; SALES. 

Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—Evolutien ; Coral and the ‘Codice Corallino’; Societies ; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—The Creation of Versailles, Cafaggiolo; The Restora- 
tion of the Erechtheum ; Sale ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Herr Nikisch's Orchestral Madame Albani's Con- 
cert; Herr Hofmann's Kecital ; 


DRAMA :— Monna Vanna’ ; Ellen Sony and Clara Morris ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Athenwum Office, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
And of all Newsagents, 
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THE FOLLOWING 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


d 
Contemporary Review. ove 16 0 National Review eve ove 
English Illustrated eee O Pall Mall ese ooo oe eve 
Fortnightly one oe 16 0 Revue des Deux Mondes oe on 30 0 
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QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 
Edinburgh 7 6| Quarterly ove eve wow 6 


The terms will be ls, 6¢. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. SMITH & O N, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, 
. 
CASSELL’S MAGAZINK. Vol, for June to November, 1899. Illustrated 
CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL of ARTS. Vol. ter 1892... & 
Vol. for 1898 . ese 
Vol. for 1899 . 90. 3 6 
— Vol, for 1900 ... ose 90. 3 6 
QUIVER VOLUME. November, 1898, to April, 1899... 
May to October. 1599 
November, 1900, to April, i901 
GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1888, 1492, 1894, and @ach7 6 .. 2 6 


W. H. SMITH & SON'S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, &c., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


Printed by JOHN BUWARKD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Kream's Buildings, Chancery ; and Published by 
FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C.—Saturday, July 26, 1902. 
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